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THE WORD FOR NIGHTINGALE IN 
THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 


The purpose of the following note is not to ad- 
vance an explanation for the shift, in various 
Romance tongues, notably in French rossignol, 
from /- to r- in the derivatives of Latin lusciniola 
‘nightingale,’ but rather to ask if the solutions 
now in vogue are not beside the mark, so long as 
no explanation, to my knowledge, has been ad- 
vanced to account for the Latin variant ruscinia, 
which occurs in a ninth century manuscript,’ and 
roseinia, which occurs as early;* and which is 
further attested by the lemma, roscinia ‘ nectae- 
galae,’® from an Anglo-Saxon (Old English) Gloss- 
ary. They may be right who explain the r- of 
rossigno! as due to the -r- of hirondelle;* or they 
may be right who follow Diez in his Woerterbuch,’ 
echoed by Groeber in his review of Grammont’s 
book ;° but the difficulty of ruscinia, roscinia still 
confronts either of those explanations. Will not 
‘the variation of /- and r- in the Romance lan- 
guages meet its most satisfactory, as well as its 
simplest, explanation, by appealing to ruscinia as 
a popular etymology, in Low Latin times, of 
luscinia ? 

True, it may prove easier in fact to explain the 
Romance forms as special Romance developments 
than to make sure of the source of the popular 
etymology whereby luscinia was affected. 

In a study of Latin Juscinia, still unpublished, 
I have sought to prove that to the Romans luscinia 
. was the ‘dawnsinger’—though Schweizer-Sidler 
may be right’ when he derives Juscinia from 
lus[ci]-cinia ‘ twilight singer —in which case the 
obvious guess for roscinia is ‘dew-singer’ (:763 


1Cf. Diez, Roman. Woert., p. 275, citing Haupt’s Zeit- 
schrift, v. 1970. 

2 Cf. Diez, op. cit., citing Mone’s Anzeiger, vir. 148. 

8See Goetz, Thesaurus Glossarum Emendatarum, s. v. 

*Cf. Grammont, Dissimilation Consonantique, p. 118. 

Sle, 6 Roman. Forsch., 22. 428. 


TSee the index to his Latin Grammar. 


‘dew’), dew being also, popularly considered, a 
phenomenon of the dawn. The long 6 in rds is, 
however, not favorable to that explanation. 
Another guess, also of the obvious variety, is to 
find in ruscinia the influence of ruseus, defined in 
Pliny* and in other ancient sources by ‘ myrtus 
silvestris’ (i. €. and by ‘lignum 
foliis spinosum,’—‘ genus virgulti.’" The ruseus 
aculeatus, now known as butcher’s broom, “ belongs 
to Southern Europe, and occurs in large quanti- 
ties on the soil of dry woods where everything else 
is wrapped in deep sieep during the height of 
summer.” This evergreen shrub, varying in 
height from one to three feet, is admirably adapted, 
one would think, to the nightingale’s habit ‘to 
nest on or near the ground, and secretively to 
haunt hedges ’—Shakespeare ” puts his nightingale 
in a pomegranate tree and the Persian nightingale 
(dulbul) haunts the rose (attargul) hedges—and 
we might accordingly fancy that the name luscinia 
was shifted in the popular nomenclature to ruscinia 
‘butcher’s broom bird.’ 

The form ruscinic, thus interpreted as ‘ thorn- 
bird,’ might. seem to lie back of the mythological 
figment of the nightiagale impaled upon the thorn, 
atale common in English poetry. An early in- 
stance is cited from Barnfield as follows: 


She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Leaned her breast upon a thorn. 


The same fantastic notion is echoed by Giles 
Fletcher, Sir Philip Sidney, Young, Thompson 
and Byron.” 

Being without the opportunity of observing the 
nightingale, and being unable to cite any Latin 
literary evidence for the association of the luscinia 


SN. H. 23. 83. 3 166. 

® Cf. the lexica of Du Cange and Liddell and Scott s. vv. 

10 See Goetz, op. cit., s. v. ruscus. 

™ Kesner and Oliver’s Natural History of Plants, i. i. p. 
334. 
2 Romeo and Juliet, 3. 5. 5. 

13See citations in an article on The Nightingale, by H. 
G. Adams, in Littell’s Living Age, 25. 273. 
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with the ruscus, far be it from me to claim any 
cogency for this guess, that ruscinia has suffered 


the influence of ruseus, even though a sort of half 


evidence may be made out from the gloss acalan- 
this ‘uel luscinia uel roscina, nectegela . . . . auis 
uepribus adsueta.’* The English names brake- 
nightingale and hedge-nightingale also furnish a 
sort of attest for the interpretation of ruscinia by 
‘thorn-hedge-bird.’ Further, the bird names 
dxadavOis = dxavis ‘ thistle-finch’ (derived from 
dxavOa ‘thistle’), Latin carduelis from carduus, 
same meanings, and French Jinot, linotte ‘linnet’ 
from lin ‘ flax,’ offer analogies. If it be objected 
that the thistle-finch is named from his feeding on 
thistle seeds, and not from his haunting the thistles 
—though just how we are to dissociate these ideas 
entirely I do not see—we may note that the bobo- 
link is named ‘reedbird’ from his haunts and 
‘ricebird’ from his feed; and here in Texas we 
have a very apposite illustration for the pair 
ruscus, ruscinia in chapparal, chapparalbird (other- 
wise known as road-runner), for ruscus is, in Texan, 
to all intents and purposes, precisely ‘ chapparal.’ 

But all this aside, the query is respectfully put 
to Romance philologists whether it is not the Latin 
glosses ruscinia, roscinia that call for explanation 
in respect of their r-, rather than the Romance 
words, e. g., rossignol, that show r-. 


Epwin W. Fay. 
University of Texas. 


THE NEW GERMAN ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The history of German orthography is closely 
connected with that of the New High German 
literary language. The latter is chiefly based on 
the “ Kanzleisprache” (—language used in the 
Chancery) which commenced to form itself in the 
fourteenth century. Also Upper and Middle Ger- 
man, especially the Saxon dialect, played a promi- 
nent part in the formation of a united language, 
since Luther took for his writings expressions from 
this idiom, where the “ sachsische Kanzleisprache ” 
did not suffice.’ 


4 See Goetz, op. cit., s. v. 
1Cf. Luther’s Tischreden, Ausg. v. Férstemann u. Bind- 
seil, rv, 569: “Ich habe keine gewisse, sonderliche, eigene 
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As Luther’s language increased in influence, so 
also his orthography. It served as a model for 
other writers, especially when Fabian Frangk, 
the first New High German grammarian and 
orthographer, considered it worthy of imitation. 
Yet it was by no means uniform. In the begin- 
ning Luther left his manuscripts to the discretion 
of the printers. The translation of the Bible, 
however, was not published, before he had cor- 
rected the proof most carefully, and from that 
time he was anxious to make his writings intelli- 
gible to everybody by striving for a consistent 
orthographical system. Hence he tried to do away 
with the confusion which existed during the 
transition period in the use of double consonants ; 
they were only to remain after short vowel of 
accented syllables. He wrote tz instead of cz and 
t for y, except in final -ey. Wherever the Chan- 
cery fluctuated between Upper and Middle Ger- 
man forms, he chose the latter. Insignificant 
orthographical differences are common to all his 
editions of the Bible, especially to those published 
between 1522-1530; f. i.: u, o for i, 6 in the 
edition 1522; in that from 1526, we find only i, 
6; ep. also such spellings as auff, unndt, tzu, Junk-, 
junck- or Jung-fraw, ete. 

During the whole transition period and still in 
the seventeenth century, the German writing was 
disfigured by many irregularities, such as conso- 
nant-crowding, the frequent use of y without. 
justification,’ and many others. 

The activity of the grammarians, however, in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
as well as that of the press and the advance in 
educational matters fostered the tendency for a 
uniform orthography, already noticeable at the 
time of the Reformation. The classical literature 
of the eighteenth century, the political union, as 
well as the spreading of newspapers, contributed 
to the success of this movement. 

It was, of course, only to a certain extent pos- 
sible to carry out the theory upheld by eminent 
grammarians in that time (like Gottsched, Schot- 


Sprache im Deutschen, sondern brauche der gemeinen 
deutschen Sprache, dasz mich beide Ober- und Nieder- 
lander verstehen mégen. Ich rede nach der siichsischen 
Canzeley, welcher nachfolgen alle Fiirsten und Kénige 
in Deutschland.” 

2 Cp. Stiff, nimbt ; seyn, Heyrat, ete. 
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telius, Adelung), namely: “Schreib, wie Du 
sprichst,” * and since Luther, German orthography 
has become more and more historic. A few in- 
stances might illustrate this: und is written with 
d, pronounced ¢, because of MHG. unde; Umlaut 
was unknown to the older language ; hence, as the 
Latin alphabet offered no means to express it, the 
Umlaut of a, u, aw was either not indicated at all, 
or different writers used different signs, which gave 
rise to a confusing variety, until eventually the 
present signs for Umlaut were uniformly employed. 

The relative unity in the orthographical system 
towards the end of the eighteenth century was 
principally due to the efforts of Gottsched (Deut- 
sche Sprachkunst, Leipzig, 1748) and Adelung 
(Anweisung zur deutschen Orthographie, ib. 1788). 
Slight improvements in the spirit of their prede- 
cessors were introduced by some orthographers in 
the early nineteenth century, when the grammati- 
cal works of J. Chr. A. Heyse exercised a con- 
siderable influence. Towards the middle of the 
century, the effect of the writings of Jacob Grimm 
made itself felt. They strongly advocated a 
simpler orthographical system; but by laying too 
great stress on historical spelling, their theories 
were scarcely conducive to greater unity.—Soon 
after, the study of phonetics gave rise to a new 
orthography, represented by Raumer, Michaelis 
and others. A more radical reform than the one 
proposed by Heyse, was thought necessary. 

The question was, which of the two systems, 
both in opposition to the traditional one, should 
serve as basis for a more uniform orthography. 
Should the phonetic or the historic course be 
chosen? According to the adherents of the former, 
spelling is to be in conformity with pronunciation, 
whilst those of the latter consider the original 
writing regardless of present pronunciation as 
their chief guide for a consistent orthography. J. 
Grimm’s Geschichte der deutschen Sprache (1848) 
and Deutsches Worterbuch (commenced in 1854) 
mark the beginning of a new epoch for German 
Philology, Grammar as well as Orthography. One 
of his chief aims was a simple spelling. He 
objects to the fluctuating accumulation of vowels 
and consonants; dt is to be replaced by ¢, the h 
of th finally, omitted, ete. His proposed reform 
tended to reintroduce the spelling of older times. 


3 Spell as you pronounce. 
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Hence, “ Dehnungs”-h is only to remain where 
it corresponds to organic h; the e in ie, which 
indicates length, is to be dropped; therefore he 
writes: gibt, stht, stilt for giebt, sieht, stiehlt. 
Although Grimm does not strictly carry out these 
views in his own productions, yet they manifest 
the direction in which he opposed traditional 
writing.—The historic course had the greatest 
number of followers. K. Weinhold in his pamph- 
let, Die deutsche Rechtschreibung (Wien, 1852),* 
showed himself as one of its most extreme repre- 
sentatives. Also Aug. Schleicher was a zealous 
advocate of this theory, which maintains the 
principle: “Schreib, wie es die geschichtliche 
Fortentwickelung des Neuhochdeutschen  ver- 
langt.” 

Although the simplification of orthography 
would be advantageous, yet the theories proposed 
by Grimm and his adherents were too inconsistent 
to effect a permanent reform. The distinction 
between so-called organic and inorganic h, which 
made Grimm propose to write Mohn, because it is 
derived from méhen, but Lon, because of older 
lon, ete., could but cause confusion ; few people 
would understand the reason for spelling Lieb, 
Dieb, but Zil, vil, diser, geschriben, as Weinhold 
and Schleicher desired, and as f. i. Alfr. Ludwig, 
the translator of the Rigveda, still writes to-day. 
Thus, it can only be considered an advantage for 
German orthography that the extreme propo- 
sitions made by the historic school were noticar- 
ried out. 

On the other hand, a more phonetic spelling 
had been suggested by Adelung, Gottsched and 
their followers, who maintained the principle: 
“Schreibe, wie du sprichst,” or “ einheitliches 
Zeichen fiir einheitlichen Laut.” Even the up- 
holders of the historic spelling cannot quite disre- 
gard this phonetic view, although they do not 
consider it the chief condition for a uniform or- 
thography. In many suggestions, the two courses 
meet each other, as f. i. the abolition of capital 
letters, the omission of the “ Dehnungs”-A, the 
proposition (advocated by J. Grimm) to reintro- 
duce Latin (= Antiqua) for German (= Fraktur) 
writing. Neither of the two methods could even- 
tually fulfil the conditions essential for a new and 


*Sonderabdruck aus der Zeitschr. fiir die dsterreichischen 
Gymnasien, 1852, 
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better orthography.—The original way of spelling 
is phonetic; but, as languages change, either the 
same writing is preserved in spite of sound- 
changes (= historic spelling) or words are cor- 
rected (= phonetic correction.) In both cases we 
are aware of a certain conflict. The present Eng- 
lish and French orthography rests on a historic 
basis, cp. the pronunciation of Engl. colonel, bough, 
write, French roi, reine, fils, ete. The German as 
well as the Italian and Spanish languages give 
preference to the phonetic principle; thus MHG. 
dri riche kiinege > NHG. drei reiche Konige; hus, 
plur. hiuser > Haus, Hiuser ; wuot, muot > Wut, 
Mut. Some instances of historic writing would 
be: ei, which is mostly pronounced ai (or ae); 
chs, which equals ks in pronunciation ; ng, which 
is a simple sound in New High German, ete. 

Usage, which gives rise to a certain conven- 
tional system, will always form a chief factor in 
matters of orthography. It is tradition which 
causes us to employ capital letters, to write Sage 
and Saal, wider and wieder, etc. It forces us to 
follow the current spelling and to imprint the 
figures on our mind. 

The attempts to regulate German spelling in 
accordance with one of the two, i. e. the phonetic 
or historic principle, go hand in hand with the 
striving after a uniform orthography. Unity in 
spelling can, however, never be attained without a 
compromise between the traditional (or conven- 
tional), historic and phonetic systems. Ortho- 
graphy has always been more conservative than 
pronunciation. Again and again have scholars 
tried to render the historic spelling phonetic; but 
the latter became historic again in a short time. 
Engl. orthography is the most historic; it gives 
the pronunciation current at the end of the Middle 
Ages. Sanskrit in old time and Italian in the 
present show the most phonetic orthography. 

The extreme historical school lost influence in 
the course of time; this was fortunate, because 
their system would, as already mentioned, not only 
have caused confusion in many respects in ortho- 
’ graphy, but also have endangered the unity of lan- 
guage. Rud. von Raumer was the first to point 
out this danger in several treatises and reviews 
which appeared in the Zeitschrift fiir dsterreichische 
Gymnasien (1855 ff.) He shows clearly how 
unity in orthography cannot exist without a close 
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connection between language and writing ; he ad- 
vocates full justice for his principles: “ Bringe 
deine Schrift und deine Aussprache méglichst in 
Ubereinstimmung ” and “ Schreibe, wie du richtig 
sprichst.”° At the same time he brings before the 
public the necessity of recognizing traditional 
spelling. 

Thus the interest of scholars and teachers was 
roused, and the desire for a new orthography 
increased. Side by side with the attempts for an 
historical reform went those in favor of a new 
system on a phonetic basis. The latter was 
strongly supported not only by the increased 
study of phonetics, but also by the spreading in- 
terest in stenography. The chief representative 
of the Stolze stenographical system, Michaelis, 
belonged to the first supporters of a phonetic re- 
form. (Michaelis, Vereinfachungen der deutschen 
Rechtschreibung. Berlin, 1854.) It stands to rea- 
son that an orthography based on this latter 
method might find its way into all schools, as it 
was intelligible to everybody, whilst the historic 
course naturally could only gain influence among 
learned people and in higher educational estab- 
lishments. 

Thus, uncertainty reigned in matters of ortho- 
graphy during half acentury. Especially teachers 
felt the need of a thorough improvement. School- 
boards had to lend their assistance——The ‘“ Ober- 
Schulkollegium ” of the former kingdom of Hanno- 
ver took the first step. A meeting of expert 
teachers was held in 1854 in order to settle the 
chief fluctuations in writing. As the result of this 
conference appeared Regeln und Worterverzeichnis 
fiir deutsche Rechtschreibung, gedruckt auf Veran- 
staltung des Kénigl. Ober-Schulkollegiums zu 
Hannover (Clausthal, 1855.) This essay is chiefly 
the work of Direktor K. A. J. Hoffmann in Liine- 
burg. Not only in these Rules, but also in his 
NHG. grammars, he decidedly favors a historic 
basis. His views appear all the more interesting, 
because Rud. v. Raumer seems to have adopted 


5 Cp. Dr. S. Lefmann’s treatise Uber deutsche Reeht- 
schreibung (1871), where he points out that the maxim 
necessarily must be: “Schreibe, wie du richtig sprichst’’ 
and not simply, as Adelung and Gottsched maintained, 
“Schreibe, wie du sprichst ”; otherwise the inhabitants 
of Kursachsen ought to spell “das reene Hochteitsch”’ 
instead of “das reine Hochdeutsch.” 
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them to a certain extent in his project, printed in 
the Verhandlungen der orthographischen Kon- 
ferenz in Berlin (1876.) Hoffmann was already 
in favor of restricting the use of th. With regard 
to k, c and t, z in foreign words, he advocates the 
principle to retain as far as possible c and ¢ in 
words derived from Latin, but to use & and z in 
words whose foreign origin is no longer apparent ; 
therefore, Vocal, Consonant, Conjugation, but 
Punkt, Kontrakt, etc. The rule about s-sounds 
was proposed in double form: 1) according to the 
usage of Gottsched and Adelung, based on the 
phonetic line, 2) the historic point of view, which 
kept sz (§) and ss ({/) distinct. 

Six years later, the government of Wiirtemberg 
followed the example of Hannover and had a 
similar book worked out, entitled Regeln und 
Worterverzeichnisz fiir die deutsche Rechtschreibung 
zum Gebrauch in den witrttembergischen Schulan- 
stalten amtlich festgestellt (Stuttgart, 1861). This 
treatise has no distinct features with regard to the 
changes suggested ; in the spelling of some words, 
however, the influence of the historic school is 
noticeable—The Prussian Government likewise 
considered the matter, and had a plan worked out 
by Miillenhoff with the view of putting an end to 
the ruling uncertainty in orthography and punc- 
tuation. But it came to no definite conclusion in 
the matter. 

In Leipzig, more decisive steps were taken in 
1857. At the instigation of Direktor Vogel, a 
commission proposed certain improvements, which 
were published in the “ Regeln und Worterver- 
zeichnis fiir deutsche Rechtschreibung, zunachst 
zum Gebrauch in der Realschule und den Biirger- 
schulen zu Leipzig.” These rules are partly based 
on those proposed by the schoolmen of Hannover ; 
some more definite changes are perceptible; the 
writing Mis-, -nis, -ieren is f. i. used instead of tra- 
ditional Misz-, -nisz, -iren. The pamphlet was 
considered the standard for the Leipzig High 
Schools until 1880. A similar proposal was made 
in Berlin 1871, where Direktor Bonitz took the 
initiative, and with the consent of “ Gymnasial ”’- 
and “ Real ’-school teachers a commission of five 
specialists was appointed, who composed a short 
“ Regeln und Worterverzeichnis.”* This was ac- 


6 Erérterungen iiber deutsche Orthographie zur Begriindung 
und Erliuterwng der Schrift: Regeln wnd Worterverzeichnis, 
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cepted by the schoolmen in their meeting on the 
24th of May. The Berlin Regelnbuch, based on 
traditional writing, followed in the main Raumer’s 
views: “ Bezeichne jeden Laut, den man bei richti- 
ger und deutlicher Aussprache hért, durch das 
ihm zukommende Zeichen” is the chief principle. 
Hence the phonetic element is considered import- 
ant; yet the authors distinctly mention in the 
preface that the relationship of words cannot be 
disregarded. The frequent double writings pro- 
posed in the booklet render us conscious of the fact 
that it is the nature of orthography not only to be 
in need but also to be capable of constant develop- 
ment. This work spread even further than Ber- 
lin; within nine years’ existence, about 70,000 copies 
were sold. 

The matter was reconsidered in 1872. The 
negotiations regarding educational systems which 
took place between the different governments after 
the foundation of the German empire, led also to 
discussions on orthography. The Delegates of the 
various German states proposed a more uniform 
spelling for the whole of Germany. With the 
consent of all governments, Minister Falk requested 
Rud. v. Raumer to work out the plan of a new 
orthography. Four years later, the “ orthographi- 
sche Konferenz,” to which the minister invited 
Raumer, Bartsch, Duden, Hildebrand, Sanders, 
Scherer, Wilmanns, and other experts, held eleven 
meetings from Jan. 4th-15th in order to discuss 
Raumer’s project, contained in his two writings: 
Regeln und Worterverzeichnis fiir die Orthographie 
and Zur Begriindung der Schrift: Regeln ete. der 
deutschen Orthographie. Raumer retained tradi- 
tional spelling as far as possible. He disapproves 
however of double vowels, and tries to do away 
with the inconsistent use of e to indicate length. 
For -iren, he proposes -ieren in all cases. Fron- 
is to be written without h, and the h of th is 
omitted in certain instances, such as Miete, Aben- 
teuer, Flut, rot, Rat, etc. The transactions of this 
Berlin conference were published later on in the 
Verhandlungen der zur Herstellung grészerer 
Einigung in der deutschen Rechtschreibung beru- 
fenen Konferenz. Berlin, den 1. bis 15. Jan. 
1876. (Halle). 

Although the press occupied itself shortly with 


etc. Abdruck aus der Zeitschrift fiir Gymnasialwesen. 
Berlin. 2, Aufl. 1871, 
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Raumer’s work, yet it did not gain practical sig- 
nificance." The confusion seemed greater than 
ever, since the state had not given its sanction to 
the new project, and yet, certain schools accepted 
the reform. 

Not only the conditions in Germany, but also 
in Austria, which country had not taken part in 
the conference of 1876, seemed to necessitate a 
definite line of German writing. At the instiga- 
tion of the Austrian government, an Orthographie- 
buch was published for “ Volksschulen” on the 
2nd of August 1879, and the attention of higher 
educational establishments was called to the 
necessity of a union among themselves in that 
direction. About the same time, the Bavarian 
school authorities took a decisive step. As in 
Austria, so also here, Raumer’s projects and the 
Verhandlungen der orthographischen Konferenz 
were taken as basis. The new orthography was 
introduced by order of the minister of instruction 
on the 21st of September 1879. The latter had, 
before taking the decisive step, corresponded with 
Minister Falk on the subject, and the Bavarian 
Regelbuch may be said to be on the whole in ac- 
cordance with the rules approved of by the Berlin 
“ Gymnasial- und Real”-school teachers in their 
Regelbuch from 1871. 

After this, the Prussian minister for instruction, 
von Puttkamer, felt it his duty to keep in the 
line proposed by Bavaria, and at his instigation, a 
booklet Regeln und Worterverzeichnis fiir die 
deutsche Rechtschreibung was published in 1880 
“in médglichster materieller Ubereinstimmung ” 
with the Bavarian orthography, and introduced 
into Prussian schools at Easter that same year. 
The government of instruction had recommended 
the new school orthography to all its officials and 
expressed the hope that ministers of other official 
departments would do the same. But this attempt 
was not successful; on the contrary, an opposition 
arose, the outcome of which was that the new 
writing was forbidden in diplomatic intercourse. 
Yet the new orthography gained wider influence 
than might have been expected from the unfavor- 


"Cf. Offeniliche Urteile iiber die Ergebnisse der orthogra- 
phischen Conferenz in kuraen Ausziigen zusammengestellt (J. 
Imelmann). Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 

8 Cf. Zeitung fiir das héhere Unterrichtswesen Deutschlands, 
edited by Weiske (Lpz.) 1880. No.7. 12. 17. 41. 43. 
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able conditions under which it started. By and 
by, the authorities of other German states joined 
the Prussian-Bavarian union, and Mecklenburg, 
Saxony, Baden, Wiirtemberg, etc., introduced 
into their schools Regelbiicher based on the newly 
established manner of writing. 

With regard to literary publications on the new 
system W. Wilmanns’ Die Orthographie in den 
Schulen Deutschlands (1. edition, entitled: Kom- 
mentar zur Preuszischen Schulorthographie, 1880 ; 
2. edition, 1887.) deserves special mention. In the 
introduction, the author gives a sketch of the his- 
toric development of the orthographical move- 
ment. Then follows a detailed commentary on 
the Regelbuch. In the second edition, Wilmanns 
was able, considering the progress lately made in 
phonetics to enlarge on the grammatical-ortho- 
graphic explanations of the first edition; he could 
likewise make use of the orthographical Regel- 
biicher in Baden, Mecklenburg, Saxony and Wiir- 
temberg which had meanwhile been published. 

In spite of these energetic efforts for a uniform 
spelling, yet the conflict between school and gov- 
ernment orthography continued to exist, so that 
young men, who entered the diplomatic service, 
were not allowed in their official reports to use the 
orthography they had been taught. This uncer- 
tainty in spelling caused the Prussian government 
to call a second Conference to Berlin in 1901 
(Janu. 17th-19th), to which the Southern German 
siates as well as Austria and Switzerland sent re- 
presentatives. The outcome of this meeting was a 
revised edition (Neue Bearbeitung) of tne Regeln 
und Worterverzeichnis, introduced in 1880 by von 
Puttkamer. These new regulations, although far 
from perfect, are simpler than the former ones. 
Certain rules show a distinct improvement ; f. i. 
t, f for th, ph in all words of German origin, sch 
for ch in foreign loan-words; the introduction of 
k and z for c may also on the whole be considered 
a change for the better; & for the & sound, and z 
for the z (ts) sound are given preference over 
e; hence: Kolonie, Komplott, Konzert, Konzil, 
Akkord, Akzent, Antezedenzien, Zement, Zentrum, 
Zirkular, Zylinder. A number of further changes 
mark a distinct progress towards a uniform ortho- 
graphy, as they strive to settle doubtful points: z 
in French words is, in accordance with the pro- 
nunciation, written s; therefore: Hasardspiel, 
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Basar. Final ¢ is omitted in: mittels, vermittels, 
after the analogy of words like angesichts, behufs. 
In stetig and unstet, e replaces former @, owing to 
leveling with stets. Substantives in -ie form their 
plural in -ien, as Galerien, Theorien. Instead of 
capitals, small initials are to be employed in 
adverbial expressions, such as: in betreff, zugrunde, 
zugute, etc. The German abbreviations for etc. are 
to be written ufw., uff., not u. f.w,u. ff. All 
words indicating measure or weight are neuter 
according to the reform, because they were used 
as such in the Masz- und Gewichtsordnung des 
Norddeutschen Bundes from August 17th, 1868, 
which was adopted by the German empire on Jan- 
uary 1st, 1872. Hence: das Ar, das Liter, das 
Meter. 

Doubtless these reforms tend to greater unity, 
yet perfect consistency and uniformity was neither 
intended, nor could it have been attained without 
extreme radical changes.—Many words admit of 
two spellings, as f. i. those which have ¢ (by the 
side of z) or k in foreign words like Succade and 
Sukkade, succedieren and sukzedieren, Accessit and 
Akzessit,’ etc. Opinions might differ as to the 
advisability of replacing every ¢ in foreign words 
from Latin by &, when it has the k-sound, as Vokal, 
Konsonant, Komfort, Kuvert, although we are quite 
accustomed to the & in words like Konsul, Klause, 
Kontrapunkt, Klausur.—The new orthography 
retains ¢ before 7 in words ending in -tion, although 
it is always pronounced z (—¢s) in those cases, as 
in Nation, Ration, Lamentation; in terms like 
Konjugation, Vokalisation, Vokation, it seems in- 
congruous to use & (according to the new rules) 
and yet retain ¢ for z.—It will take us time to get 
accustomed to spellings like Komfort, Konseil, 
Bukett, especially as most people pronounce them 
in the French way ; in these latter cases, the new 
orthography does, indeed, allow as alternative 
Comfort, Conseil, Bouquet, etc. Would it not be 
as well to retain the foreign spelling in this class 


*Cp. also Literatur by the side of Litteratur and many 
similar instances. The members of the Conference of 
1901 were apparently anxious to allow in orthographical 
matters a certain amount of individual liberty. Their 
liberal policy, however, has met with littlefavor on the part 
of the public, there being a general demand for fewer 
duplicates and greater uniformity in spelling. Cp. f. i. 
the articles in the Zeitschrift des Allgem. Deutschen Sprach- 
vereins, 1903, No. 1 (Jan.), 2 (Feb. ), and 9 (Sept.). 
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of words, and encourage those not acquainted with 
foreign languages to use German Bequemlichkeit, 
Staatsrat, Blumenstrausz instead ?—Also with regard 
to the use of th, occasional fluctuations can scarcely 
be avoided ; they are only to be retained in words 
where they are etymologically entitled; but as not 
everybody is acquainted with the history and 
science of the language, how are people not versed 
in classics to know, why Katholik, Katheder, 
Theke, Thema are spelt with th, whilst we have 
t in Kategorie, Katechismus, Katechese ? 

Concerning Latin writing, the rule laid down 
for the use of ss and sz might cause difficulty. 
The new regulations require ss for German //, and 
sz (or fs) for German fz or f. Simple as the rule 
may sound, fluctuations must arise on application. 
The /z in Germ. writing is used for /f after long 
vowel and for the combination /-+ final s after a 
short one, for fafzen, Mafze as well as dajz, mi/z. 
Since the difference between long s and final s is 
unknown in Latin, it seems rather a roundabout 
proceeding to be obliged to consider the German 
writing in each particular case, before we can come 
to a conclusion about the Latin writing. Matters 
would be simplified, if the rule ran thus: “ For /f 
and fz—ss is used in Latin writing,” or “ when 
using Latin letters, sz or preferably fs is used after 
long, ss after short vowel.” 

Thus it has been shown that, although the new 
German orthography marks a decided progress 
towards greater unity on the line started by Rud. 
v. Raumer in opposition to the proposals of the 
extreme historical school, yet certain improve- 
ments might be suggested for the future in order 
to attain a still greater unity. 

The new orthography has lately been intro- 
duced in German, as well as Austrian and Swiss 
schools; the leading newspapers have likewise 
adopted it, so that the problem of a uniform Ger- 
man orthography seems to be satisfactorily solved 
for a considerable time. 

The new regulations are most clearly stated in 
the Regeln und Worterverzeichnis fiir deutsche 
Rechtschreibung. Neue Bearbeitung.”” (Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1902.)—Among general dictionaries 


10“Hrg. im Auftrage des Kénigl. Preuszischen Minis- 
teriums der geistlichen, Unterrichts- and Medizinal- 
Angelegenheiten.”—Similar Regelbiicher were published 
in Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Austria, Switzerland. 
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on the reformed spelling, those of Duden (Leip- 
zig, Bibl. Institut., 1902) and Vogel (Berlin, Lan- 
genscheidt, 1902) deserve special mention." 


Kiara HECHTENBERG. 
Oxford, England. 


THE RED CROSS KNIGHT AND 
Inbeaus Desconus. 


The story of Gareth and Linet in Malory’s 
Morte Darthur is usually assigned’ as the closest 
parallel to the story of Una and the Red Cross 
Knight in Book 1 of the Faerie Queene. Profes- 
sor W. P. Ker, in his Epic and Romance,’ goes 
even further, asserting unqualifiedly that the nar- 
rative “is founded upon Gareth.” It is my pur- 
pose in this note to point out a parallel to the 
story of the Red Cross Knight apparently closer 
than Gareth—one which, save for a casual men- 
tion by Professor Ker, has not, to my knowledge, 
been anywhere noted. This parallel is the Middle 
English romance of Lybeaus Desconus? 


The plot may be summarized as follows: Ginge- 
lein, illegitimate son of Sir Gawain, is reared in 
ignorance of his birth and of knightly usages. 

e finds the body of a knight in the forest ; his 
ambition is stirred; and he journeys to Arthur’s 
court. The king inquires his parentage, and when 
Gingelein confesses his ignorance, dubs him Ly- 
beaus Desconus (The Fair Unknown). The boy 
asks to be made a knight, a request to which 
Arthur accedes, though demurring somewhat on 
account of the suppliant’s extreme youth. In ad- 
dition, the king promises to allow him to undertake 
the first adventure that shall present itself. 

A damsel, accompanied by a dwarf, comes to 
the court and begs assistance for her mistress, the 
Lady of Snowdon, who is confined by enchantment 
in her own castle. Lybeaus at once offers himself. 


UCp. also: K. Erbe, Wérterbuch der deutschen Recht- 
schreibung. Union in Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, 1902.— 
Dr. Gustay Gemsz, Worterbuch fiir die deutsche Recht- 
schreibung. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1902.— 
Dr. Joh. Péschel, Taschenbuch der deutschen Rechischreibung. 
Leipzig, K. E. Péschel, 1902.—Dr. Th. Matthias, Voll- 
stiindiges Worterbuch der deutschen Rechtschreibung. Lpz. 
1902. 

1Cf., e. g., Walther, Malory’s Einfluss auf Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, p. 18. 

* Epic and Romance, London, 1897, p. 392. 

5 Iybeaus Desconus, ed. Kaluza, Leipzig, 1890. 
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The maiden stubbornly objects to a cavalier so 
young and so uncouth; but Arthur tells her that 
there is no choice, and she finally yields to his 
decision. Escorted by the dwarf, they set out on 
the journey. First one knight, then three knights 
together fall victims to the young warrior’s 
prowess. Two giants, one black, the other red, 
are killed later and their heads sent to Arthur’s 
court. Lybeaus then meets a knight who insists 
that his amie is fairer than the hero’s companion. 
The question is at first put to popular vote in the 
market-place, but the suffrage proving unfavorable 
to Lybeaus, he challenges his opponent to single 
combat, and after a long struggle kills him. Pro- 
ceeding on their way, the three companions come 
upon a company of hunters with a pack of hounds. 
Lybeaus coolly takes possession of a beautiful 
hunting dog, presents it to his amie, and puts the 
protesting hunters to rout. The next enemy to 
meet the group is a giant, the protector and keeper 
of the fair sorceress of the Ile d’Or. After a 
struggle lasting the whole day, the combatants 

ause foradrink. The giant treacherously knocks 
his opponent backward into the stream, but Ly- 
beaus, apparently revived by the shock, % off 
the giant’s arm and splits him down the back. 
Emboldened by his triumph, Lybeaus enters the 
castle and immediately falls under the spell of the 
enchantress. Here he lingers twelve months, when 
at last his fair guide, with reproachful words, 
brings him back toa sense of duty. Freeing him- 
self from the spell, he sets out again for Snowdon. 
Arriving there, he forces his way into the strong- 
hold, and meets in succession the two magicians 
who have enchanted the place. Wounding the 
first, who is spirited away by magic, and killing 
the second, he makes his way to the inner court. 
Here the lady of the castle appears to him in the 
form of a serpent with human face—the form into 
which the magicians, by their evil power, had 
changed her. Much to Lybeaus’s horror, the 
loathesome animal writhes toward him and kisses 
him upon the lips. At once it becomes a beauti- 
ful woman, who tells him that the spell has been 
broken through her kissing a kinsman of Gawain. 
Together Lybeaus and the lady ride back to 
Arthur’s court and are married with great cere- 
mony. 

The following points of similarity between this 
romance and the story of the Red Cross Knight 
may be noted : 

I. R. C. K. (in the introductory letter to 
Raleigh) is a “clownish young man” when he 
first enters the court of the Faerie Queene. Simi- 
larly, L. D. seems to Arthur “To Ying to done 
a good fiztinge” and his early life in the woods 
has afforded him no experience with arms. 
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II. R.C. K. presents himself at the court of the 
Faerie Queene, and desires that “ hee might have 
the atchievement of any adventure which during 
that feast should happen.” L. D. says: 

cannes My lord so fre 
In herte I were ri3t glad 


pat ferste fiz3t 3f I had 
pat ony man askeb pe. (99-102.) 


III. Like Una, the messenger from Snowden is 
escorted by a dwarf. 

IV. Like Una, this messenger is the emissary 
of victims of enchantment, confined in their own 
castle. 

V. “The clownishe person [R. C. K.] upstart- 
ing, desired that adventure.” So we read of 


L. D.: 
Up starte be 3inge kni3zt 


And seide, Arthour, my lord! 
I schall do pat fiz3t. (169-172.) 


VI. Una is represented as “much gainesay- 
ing.” In L. D., 


pan gan Elene to chide 


Lore, king, is by pride 

And py manhod y-schent 

When pou wilt sende a childe 
pat is witles and wilde 

To dele dou3ty dent. (181-187.) 
pe maide stout and gay 

Lep on her palfray ; 

pe dwer; rod hir be side. 

Till be birde day 

Upon pe Kni3t alwey 

Faste sche gan to chide. (277-282.) 


VII. R. C. K., after defeating Duessa’s cham- 
pion, is enticed by her into the House of Pride. 
In the course of time he repents and rejoins Una. 
L. D., after killing the giant keeper of the 
sorceress, is subjected to her spell for a twelve- 
month, but finally repents and rejoins Elene 
(1297 ff). 

VIII. R. C. K., after a whole day of battle 
with the dragon, falls backward into « stream, 
and is thereby enabled to renew the fight. L. D. 
fights the giant, 

From pe our of prime 
Till hit was evesong time, (1423-4) 


desists a moment, and is hurled backward into the 
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stream by a treacherous blow. He springs out 
with renewed power, and defeats his enemy. 

IX. Like R. C. K., L. D. ultimately succeeds 
in overcoming the superhuman power which has 
shut up the castle of his search, releases the in- 
mates, and is united to the lady of the castle. 

Certain points of contact between Lybeaus 
Desconus and other parts of the Faerie Queene 
may. also be noted. Just as L. D. is enticed by 
the lady of the Ile d’Or, so Guyon (F. Q. 11) is 
enticed by Phaedria to an isle of joys. Just as L. 
D. rides unattended into the enchanted castle, 
finds minstrels playing on their harps, sees them 
vanish, and then meets the two enchanters; so 
Britomart (F. Q. 111, xii) forces her way alone into 
the house of Busyrane, is met by the sound of a 
“shrilling trumpet” and the sight of a masque- 
like procession of figures, finds herself suddenly 
alone, and then enters the chamber where en- 
chanter and enchanted are revealed.‘ 

It will be readily seen that this romance has a 
number of points of similarity to the career of Una 
and her knight not in the Gareth story. 

I. Gareth spends a year in the King’s kitchen, 
but in F. Q., as in L. D., the achievement is under- 
taken at once. 

II. In both Z. D. and F. Q. the lady is followed 
by a dwarf. In Gareth, a dwarf appears, attend- 
ing, however, not upon the lady but upon the 
knight. 

III. In LZ. D. and F. Q., the young warrior is 
armed before he sets out; in Gareth, he is armed 
and knighted only after he has been sometime afield. 

IV. There is nothing similar to the Ile d’Or 
incident in the story of Gareth. 

V. Nothing similar to the reviving-stream in- 
cident appears in the story of Gareth. 

VI. Malory lays much stress upon the mystery 
surrounding the identity of the lady and her castle ; 
in F, Q. as in L. D.,no use is made of this motive. 

VII. In Gareth, the lady is confined in her 
castle by a tyrant, simply; in F. Q. as in LD. D., 
the rescuer has to contend against the power of 
enchantment. 

There can be no doubt that Lybeaus Desconus 
was readily accessible to Spenser, for it appears to 


‘Latter point noted by W. P. Ker, Epic and Romance, 
p. 395. 
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have been printed as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury.’ Though no copy of the old print is extant, 
we can judge of it from the version of the story in 
the Percy Folio ms.,° which seems to be nothing 
but a transcript of the printed text. The romance 
is referred to not only by Chaucer, but also by 
Skelton, in Phylypp Sparrowe (1529), and by 
Henry Crosse in his Vertwes Common Wealth, or 
The Highway to Honour (1600). The hero is 
mentioned in an interlude, Thersites, which was 
acted in 1537." 

It cannot, of course, be argued that the author 
of the Faerie Queene was indebted solely to 
Inbeaus Desconus for the plot of Book 1. But 
that he was familiar with the poem, and that its 
plot was more influential than is usually supposed 
in shaping the experiences of Una and the Red 
Cross Knight, one may, I think, reasonably con- 
clude as a result of the above comparison. 


Epmunp Kemper Broapvs. 
The University of South Dakota, 


KEATS AND SPENSER. 


It is a well-known fact that the genius of Keats 
was toa great extent moulded by a study of the 
works of Spenser. From the time of Lord Hough- 
ton, Keats’s first biographer, down to that of 
Matthew Arnold, the critics have agreed that the 
influence of Spenser on the mind of Keats was 
stronger than that exercised by any other writer. 
This influence, appearing in the lines that mark 
the beginning of Keats’s career, is to be found 
every where,—throughout the volume of 1817, in 
Endymion, in Lamia and in the Odes, in Isabella 
and in the Eve of St. Agnes, in the Dramas, and in 
the Cap and Bells. Even the language of Hype- 
rion, written when the influence of Milton on 
Keats was at its height, shows scarcely an appre- 
ciable falling off in the Spenserian element. 
Granted that Cowden Clarke and Charles Brown 
had failed to bear witness to the eager delight 


5See Kaluza, p. x. 

6 Ed. Hales and Furnivall, London, 1868, m, 415 ff. 

™Cf. Schofield, “Studies on the Lybeaus Desconus,” 
Harvard Studies and Notes, Vol. tv, p. 241 ff. 
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with which Keats perused the Faerie Queene, a 
glance through the letters* of Keats would suffice 
to indicate the position that Spenser occupied in 
his affections; while Keats’s poetry contains, as 
the most careless reader may perceive, numerous 
allusions to Spenser. But to Mr. W. T. Arnold 
belongs the credit of having made the first attempt 
to point out the exact extent of the Spenserian 
element in Keats’s diction. In the introduction’ 
to his edition of Keats’s poems, he says: “ Keats’s 
imitation of Spenser descends even to points of 
spelling, and the following words were undoubt- 
edly derived from him—perceant,’ ‘raught,’ 
‘libbard,’ ‘ seemlihed,’ ‘espial,’ ‘shent’ and ‘ un- 
shent,’ ‘ wox,’ ‘ besprent,’ ‘ grisly’ (spelt by Keats, 
after the manner of Spenser, ‘ griesly’), and 
‘daedal.’” Mr. Arnold also points to the same 
source for beadsman, passioned, covert, sallows, 
eterne, tinct, rajt (‘the raft branch,’ Endymion 1. 
334), and imageries. 

To Mr. Arnold’s list of Spenserian words in 
Keats there may certainly be added the following: 
amate, dreariment, elf (meaning ‘ person,’ not 
‘fairy,’ in Isabella, st. 57), empierced, and lout* 
(verb). It seems to me highly probable that 
Keats also borrowed from Spenser the words affray 
(verb), bale (meaning sorrow, misery, etc.), dispart, 
distraught, and needments, as well as such tricks 
of expression as ‘adventurous knight,’ ‘ wretched 
wight,’ and ‘ withal a man of elegance and stature 
tall.’ Keats’s lines 


At least for ever, ever more, 
Will I call the Graces four 


were doubtless suggested by a similar passage in 
the Shep. Cal. for April— 


Wants not a fourth Grace, to make the daunce even? 
Let that rowme to my Lady be yeven: 

She shal be a Grace, 

To fyll the fourth place, etc. 


Peona, the name of Endymion’s sister, is generally 
thought to have been taken from the Faerie 
Queene. To the same source I should refer 
Angela, of the Eve of St. Agnes, the old woman 


1See Forman’s edition of Keats’s Letiers, London, 1895, 
pp. 11, 21, 488. 

2See the Poetical Works of John Keats, ed. by William 
T. Arnold, London, 1888, pp. xxiv-xxv. 

5 Lout is also used in the Letlers, p. 368. 
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who “ Died palsy-twitch’d, with meagre face de- 
form.” Is not this phrase a reminiscence of the 
line “ With heary glib deforn’d and meiger face” 
(F. Q. tv, 8, 12)? Again, it seems not to have 
been noted that the expression “load every rift of 
your subject with ore,” used by Keats in a letter 
to Shelley, may be put side by side with the line 
“And with rich metall loaded every rifte” (F. Q. 
11, 7, 28). 

A considerable number of the words noted by 
Mr. Arnold and myself may be found in Shaks- 
pere and in Milton; and their occurrence in the 
works of these poets, who were also favorites with 
Keats, renders it rather difficult to estimate the 
exact extent of his indebtedness to the Faerie 
Queene. At the same time, it must be borne in 
mind that Spenser, his first love among the poets, 
maintained the supreme place in his affections up 
to the close of his career. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, in his admirable Life of 
Keats, remarks that Keats’s “ professedly Spen- 
serian lines resemble not so much Spenser as later 
writers who had written in his measure, and of 
these not the latest, Byron, but rather such milder 
minstrels as Shenstone, Thomson, and Beattie, or 
most of all perhaps the sentimental Irish poetess 
Mrs. Tighe,” etc. This view is sustained by a 
reference to Mrs. Tighe, in Keats’s poem To Some 
Ladies, and also by the following passage to be 
found in a letter written by Keats in 1818: “ This 
however is true—Mrs. Tighe and Beattie once de- 
lighted me—now I see through them and can find 
nothing in them or weakness,” etc.‘ 

Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche is an allegorical poem of 
some length, consisting of six cantos written in the 
Spenserian stanza, and may be described, in its 
general tone, as a fairly close imitation of the 
Faerie Queene, although the authoress has avoided, 
as she states in her preface, the obsolete words 
which are so characteristic of Spenser. The simi- 
larity in style between the two poems is, indeed, 
marked ; so much s0, that it would be difficult to 
point out any features in Mrs. Tighe’s poem which, 
reappearing in Keats’s Imitation of Spenser, are 
not to be found also in the Faerie Queene. A 
rather notable exception is the expression ‘ coe- 
rulean sky,’ which Keats certainly borrowed from 
Mrs. Tighe’s ‘cerulean skies’ (Psyche, Canto v1, 


* Letters, p. 249. 
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p. 185). Apart from the use of the word teen, 
there is, however, in Keats’s poem more than one 
point of similarity with the Spenserian manner. 
Take, for instance, the usage of the ending -es, in 
scales’, to complete a metrical foot— 


Whose silken fins, and golden scales’ light— 


and compare the numerous examples*® with which 
Spenser’s poems abound. 

I have been unable to discover, after a careful 
search, a single instance of this usage of the end- 
ing -es in Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche. 

Again, Keats’s line— 

I could e’en Dido of her grief beguile— 
has a parallel in the Faerie Queene, 1, 5, 17— 
Him to beguile of grief and agony— 
and also in Spenser’s 86th Sonnet— 
And faine my griefe with chaunges to beguile. 
So, too, the lines— 


For sure so fair a place was never seen, 
Of all that ever charm’d romantic eye— 


are good examples of the Spenserian manner. 
Thus :— 
Eftsoones they heard a most melodious sound, 
Of all that mote delight a daintie eare 
(F. Q. 11, 12, 70)— 
or, F. Q. Intro. v1, 1— 


And sprinckled with such sweet variety 
Of all that pleasant is to eare or eye— 


or once more, F. Q. m1, 6, 29— 


So faire a place as Nature can devize. 


It would not be easy to determine how far 
Keats was influenced, in his art of versification, 
by his study of the Faerie Queene. He uses the 
Spenserian stanza in his first poem, the Imitation 
of Spenser, in some verses on Charles Armitage 
Brown, in a Stanza Written at the Close of Canto 
ITI, Book V of the Faerie Queene, in the Cap and 
Bells, and in the Eve of St. Agnes. In this last 
poem the prolonged, flowing melody of Spenser’s 
measure has been caught with consummate skill ; 
but this is something that can far more easily be 
felt than expressed in words. If, however, there 
be one feature of Spenser’s verse that may be con- 


5See the Faerie Queene, 1, 5,17; 1, 10, 34; u, 7, 8; a, 
7, 32; u, 7,38; u, 7, 48; m1, 12,3; 1, 15, etc., ete. 
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sidered as not having been without influence on 
the sensitive ear of Keats, it is the general tend- 
ency to expand words to the fullest extent, a 
tendency that finds, perhaps, its most striking 
example in the usage of the preterit or participial 
ending in -ed to complete the metre of a line. 
Mr. Swinburne, an excellent judge in such matters, 
has somewhere said that none but the critics have 
condemned this usage, and Keats evidently did 
not regard it as a defect, for it appears not only 
in his earlier poems, but also in some of his more 
finished productions. Thus, he has the rimes 
unworried: head (End. 1, 75), sped: garlanded 
(End. 1, 110), bewildered: bed (End. u, 93), 
visited: ocean-bed (End. 1, 391), ripened: led 
(End, 111, 707), erescented: bed (End. tv, 438), 
tread: passioned (Lamia 1, 182), said: vanished 
(Lamia 11, 307), anguished : wed (Isabella, st. v11), 
casketed : spread (Isabella, st. Lv), shed : unwearied 
(Ode on a Grecian Urn), published: dead (Cap 
and Bells, st. x). It is true that this usage of the 
ending -ed may be met with here and there 
throughout the range of modern English poetry. 
What forms with others the exception, however, 
is one of the characteristic features of Spenser’s 
verse—I have counted ninety-five examples in the 
Faerie Queene—and occurs, as has been seen, not 
infrequently in Keats. Nevertheless, the system 
of measuring metre by the simple process of count- 
ing on finger and thumb the number of syllables 
in a given verse is liable to produce results so wild 
and fanciful that little significance can be attached 
to such a test. About all that can be said is, that 
Keats may have caught this mannerism from 
Spenser ; it is impessible to prove that he did so. 

The awakening of Keats’s love for chivalry may 
be ascribed to the influence of the Faerie Queene. 
Chivalry, that feature of romanticism which finds 
its most perfect expression in the works of Scott, 
constitutes the frame on which several of Keats’s 
poems are built. The Induction to a Poem, Cali- 
dore, the Epistle to George Keats, On Receiving a 
Shell, etc.,—these and other poems, especially in 
the volume of 1817, may be cited as striking ex- 
amples of the youthful poet’s effort to depict scenes 
from the days of chivalry. While it is not to be 
denied that other writers may have contributed to 
the development of the romantic spirit in Keats, 
the individual, as well as of the romantic move- 
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ment of the age, yet it is also clear that no influence 
was so powerful in fostering the romantic element 
in Keats’s work as that of Spenser. 

Such is a brief outline of a subject that might 
easily be pursued further. It is evident that the 
rich, bizarre effect of Keats’s vocabulary is largely 
due to the exquisite taste with which he borrowed 
from the earlier English poets, but chiefly from 
Spenser, the word or phrase most appropriate to 
the situation. Then, too, Spenserian influence 
may, perhaps, be seen in his method of handling 
metre, and of course in his frequent usage of the 
Spenserian stanza, while a number of poems owe 
their very existence to the inspiration derived 
from the Faerie Queene. “There is something 
almost uncanny—like the visits of a spirit—about 
the recurrent appearances of Spenser in English 
literary history. It must be confessed that nowa- 
days we do not greatly romp through ‘ The Faéry 
Queene.’ There even runs a story that a certain 
professor of literature in an American college, 
being consulted about Spenser by one of his 
scholars, exclaimed impatiently, ‘Oh, damn Spen- 
ser!’ But it is worth while to have him in the 
the literature, if only asa starter for young poets.” *® 


A. Reap, 
Louisiana State University. 


Pamela ABROAD. 


Pamela is a moral novel which is sometimes 
very indecent ; a sentimental story of a somewhat 
revolutionary character; and a badly told tale 
that holds our interest, spell-bound the eighteenth 
century, and was translated into at least seven 
languages. A young servant girl of talents and 
beauty inspires a passion in the breast of Mr. B., 
her master, resists his attempts on her honor, and 
finally leads him into marrying her. That is the 
plot in a sentence, and in it we see an old and 
much loved character, la. belle dme, Spenser’s Una, 
Milton’s Lady, come again into favor with the 
revolt against seventeenth century rakishness, and 
here embodied in new form. But there is a start- 
ling variant to the conventional story of trium- 


® Beers, English Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century, 
p. 120, 
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phant virtue. Here virtue is a serving maid, and 
she marries her master; excellent morality per- 
haps, but very doubtful policy. In the past, ex- 
cept in the case of King Cophetua and the beggar 
maid, and such apocryphal tales, virtue had been 
made to be born gently if she were to be so re- 
warded. Finally here, as Professor Cross says, 
was a literary form which presented “life as it 
was, united with an ideal of life as it should be,” 
the story of la belle dme told realistically; and 
this, if it was not the element which attracted the 
dramatists, was at least that which makes Pamela 
the first of the novels in point of time. So much 
for the original story, which aims, as the editor of 
the sixth edition quaintly says, “To paint Vice ia 
its proper colours, to make it deservedly odious ; 
and to set Virtue in its own amiable light, to 
make it look lovely.” 

The moral aspect of the story interested the 
English readers; this and the revolutionary sug- 
gestion the Continental. It was not very long 
before Pamela found her way abroad. The great 
dramatic age had passed in France as in England. 
In comedy Moliére shunned the serious ; he touched 
all sides of life, but never forgot to smile; he was 
moral without moralizing. The smaller men who 
followed found his range too wide and his attempt 
too high. Their work lost dignity, and comedy 
passed into the hands of those who would take 
some of her duties from the church and teach 
morality instead of wittily causing it. These 
moral writers, by stress of circumstances, fell into 
the use of the pathetic to enforce their ends. 
Destouches and Piron use it, though not design- 
edly. After them La Chaussée, incapable of true 
tragedy or true comedy, saw that with an inter- 
mediate genre he could gratify a new taste, and in 
a measure supply that which the decadent tragedy 
no longer gave. While the elements have long 
existed, he is the inventor of the comédie larmoy- 
ante, which makes for realism; moves people to 
tears that are quite as satisfactory as smiles; is 
highly moral, and in keeping with the philo- 
sophical tendency of the age. The Pamela story 
tells itself well in such an atmosphere. Its mor- 
ality is that of the new school, its sentimentality 
is easily made larmoyante. Moreover, Antoine 
Francois, Prévost d’Exilles had made in 1741 an 
excellent French translation, which was scarcely 
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less popular in France than the original in Eng- 
land. The new schools were not backward. They 
speedily availed themselves of this English ma- 
terial, and we may now take up Pamela as the 
central figure of a comedy of tears. 

In 1733 La Chaussée set the new fashion in its 
career with “ La Fausse Antipathie.” His come- 
dies followed thereafter in about two year inter- 
vals, to the great purgivg of Parisian tears. They 
were successful enough to inspire imitators, among 
whom seems to have been Boissy, a minor drama- 
tist of the timae. In May of 1743 he produced at 
the “Italiens,” home of new ventures’ and new 
ideas, his ‘‘ Pamela en France, ou la Vertu mieux 
éprouvée.” It was hissed, but its failure did not 
daunt La Chaussée, for in December of the same 
year he presented his Pamela to the more fas- 
tidious audience of the Comédie-Frangaise. La 
Chaussée, said Voltaire, had made five acts with- 
out a single scene. Pamela lost her charm when 
she stepped upon his stage, for the borrower had 
taken one quality of Richardson’s which had been 
better left alone, his incurable prolixity. “ Bil- 
lets rouges” were passed among the loyal cla- 
queurs, instructions were given that “ Que cela est 
beau!” might be called at the proper places, but 
to no avail. There was uproar in the theatre. 
Some wit, when the slowness became unendurable, 
cried, “ Vous prendrez mon carrosse, afin d’aller 
plus vite,” and La Chaussée retired his piece. So 
far the Pamela story was more adapted than 
adaptable. It had scored two failures, and now 
fell into the hands of the mockers, for the Italians 
satirized their own failure with that of the 
Comédie-Frangaise in “ La Déroute de Pamela,” a 
burlesque by Dancourt. Yet it is interesting to 
note that two French dramatists in one year took 
up the theme of an Englishman. Perhaps it is 
significant of the growing part in literary France 
which England was to play ; certainly it indicates 
a family likeness in the sentimental morality of 
the most popular English novel and the tearful 
pathos which the Parisian theatre-goer enjoyed. 

Voltaire succeeded in professing an active dis- 
like for the comédie larmoyante, and acknowledg- 
ing that he had been won over to its principles all 
in the same preface. This remarkable achieve- 


1Cf, Bernardin: La Comédie des Italiens. 
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ment may be seen in any edition of Nanine, where 
the reader will find him first damning the new 
school, then pleading for a middle ground between 
comedy and tragedy. Tears followed by laughter 
are natural to the human race, therefore the com- 
edy of tenderness and tears is legitimate so long as 
it never forgets that it must ultimately provoke 
laughter. “ Nanine”’ is, professedly, such a com- 
edy. The idea and much of the plot are Rich- 
ardson’s, the working out is in some respects 
Voltaire’s, as is the credit for the whole perform- 
ance so far as any acknowledgment of debt is 
concerned. Mr. B. becomes Le Conte D’Olban, 
gaining a much milder disposition with the title. 
The bad qualities of Lady Davers are transferred 
to La Baronne de L’Orme, to whom the Count is 
half-bound by a pre-contract of marriage. Pamela, 
less strenuously virtuous, is Nanine; Andrews is 
Phillipe Hombert, an old soldier. The Count 
wishes to marry Nanine almost from the first. 
The baroness is plotting to avert the match. A 
convent, a threatened marriage with the gardener, 
finally a fearful jealousy when all is going well, 
whereby a letter to Hombert, father of Nanine, is 
supposed to be to a rival, all delay the dénouwement, 
which, of course, is a marriage with the count. 
So ends this “bagatelle” as Voltaire called it; 
bourgeois Richardson dressed in  gentlefolk’s 
clothes. 

La Chaussée’s Pamela was designed to draw an 
almost constant patter of tears from the audience. 
Voltaire never forgets that he is a wit; yet the 
larmoyante quality is not lacking in this little 
piece. Nanine, amid laments, leaves the house of 
her jealous master in a scene which is quite charm- 
ingly pathetic. But the doldrums of the count when 
Nanine will not yield are not so affecting and by 
no means so absurd as the rapid pining away of 
La Chaussée’s unfortunate Milord B. Both plays 
are highly moral; indeed the gentleman just men- 
tioned ends the comedy by declaring how delighted 
he is to serve himself by recompensing virtue. 
But it is the attitude towards the revolutionary 
nature of the plot that is perhaps of the greatest 
interest, for nothing will better indicate the state 
of the public mind on such questions than the 
opinions which their plaudit-seeking dramatists 
allow themselves. La Chaussée was fortunate. 
He was regarded merely as the adapter of a well- 
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known English story, which, being English, might 
very naturally contain something heretical accord- 
ing to Continental ideas. Yet even he softens 
situations as much as possible. In the first place 
the dangerous opening chapters, where Pamela is 
too obviously the menial, find no place in his 
drama, Pamela comes of humble stock, her par- 
ents are poor, but she neither acts nor speaks like 
a servant, and Madame Andrews, who attempts 
to save her daughter’s honor, is by no means a 
peasant. At the end Pamela consents to suily the 
honor of Milord by marrying him, and Miledi 
Davers is willing to lower hers by permitting it, 
only as a heroic life-saving expedient. Milord, in 
one short scene, has passed from reasonable health 
into a terrible decline, and now is coming perhaps 
to his last moment, all because he cannot have 
this girl. Surely the staunchest of conservatives 
would have let him have his will under such cir- 
cumstances, especially when five minutes of happi- 
ness will restore him to complete strength again. 
And thus La Chaussée tacitly acknowledges the 
social difficulties of his subject, without feeling 
himself much hampered thereby. 

Matters were different with Voltaire. In the 
first place he said nothing whatsoever about Rich- 
ardson’s connection with his affair, and therefore 
took all the responsibility upon himself. Then, 
too, his story was somewhat different, and in 1749, 
when Nanine appeared, it had been eight years 
since the first vogue of Pamela, long enough to 
dim the impression of the English story in most 
minds. It may be that Voltaire, more keenly 
alive to all questions of philosophy, saw further 
into the implications of that course of action which 
Richardson allowed his characters. At all events 
he makes it sufficiently evident that he considers 
Richardson somewhat revolutionary. His temper- 
ings, and softenings, and sugarings, only confirm 
the impression made by the significant couplet at 
the end. Be happy and all the rest, says the old 
Marquise D’Olban at the final betrothal, but let 
this not be made a precedent. Phillipe Hombert 
the father of Nanine is no peasant; that would 
never do. He is a peasant in appearance for 
dramatic effect, but in reality a soldier whose un- 
grateful state has failed to reward his noble service 
in the wars. Goldoni, as will be seen, makes this 
father noble, La Chaussée is ambiguous, Voltaire 
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chooses a middle course, and thus somewhat exalts 
the first state of his Pamela to soothe conservative 
feelings. Indeed Nanine is treated rather as a 
companion to the old lady than asa servant. In 
an illustration to one old edition she appears in 
finery not less gorgeous than the elaborate costume 
of the Baroness. Her apparel is even made a re- 
proach to her in the play. Then, in Act 1, scene 7, 
the count speaks. Tell me frankly, he says, what 
effect has this English book had upon you? The 
author of this English book pretends, as Nanine 
has said in an earlier passage, that all men are 
born brothers, all born equal. Nanine replies, 


“Tl ne m’a point du tout persuadée ; 
Plus que jamais, monsieur, j’ai dans l’idée 
Qu’ il est des cceurs si grand, si généreux, 
Que tout le reste est bien vil auprés d’eux.” 


This seems to be a clever method of begging the 
question. Nanine is interesting apart from the 
light it throws upon the relation of Richardson’s 
work to the eighteenth century. It is quite the 
best play made from the Pamela material. Tears 
trickle very easily; letters are misunderstood as 
they never would be anywhere except on the stage, 
but it goes. It did not have to borrow a “ car- 
rosse ” to make it travel faster. 

It is not improbable that the original English 
edition of Pamela was known in Italy, for the 
Italians of the early eighteenth century were great 
admirers of things English. Carlo Goldoni was 
always looking for new material for his unending 
string of comedies. Through his compatriots of 
the Italians he was possibly familiar with the 
work of Boissy and La Chaussée, but it was 
unquestionably Nanine, and its source in Prévost, 
that stood sponsors for his comedy of Pamela 
Fanciulla, sometimes called Pamela Nubile. In- 
deed he speaks of “the romance of Pamela the 
delight of the Italians”* and tells how he was 
urged by his friends to base a comedy upon it. 
In the spring of 1750 this interesting comedy was 
put upon the stage at Mantua, introducing “la 
bella inglese Pamela” to the Italian theatre-goer. 

In the collected editions of this play is a pre- 
face as amusing as it is significant of the char- 
acter of the story regarded from an Italian stand- 
point. Beneath the heading, “The author to 


? Memoirs, p. 167. 
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the reader,’ Goldoni very frankly confesses his 
debt, saying that he who knows the original may 
see in what degree his own invention has had 
play. But the original is not altogether to be 
admired. Richardson must be severely censured 
for lack of proper decorum. Virtue itself is 
pleasing enough, but even virtue, when of mean 
degree, must not be allowed to stain by marriage 
the blood of a Cavaliere. ‘Othe English author, 
according to me,” says Goldoni plaintively, “ ought 
not to dispute such an article, or he ought to settle 
it with more decorum for his nation.” Now vir- 
tue and morality were beginning to be so fashion- 
able in Italy, as well as in more northern coun- 
tries, that Goldoni feels that perhaps he has gone 
too far. Anu he would hesitate before disagreeing 
with the English. According to the principles of 
nature, he says, virtue may be preferable to no- 
bility and riches, but, he continues naively, on 
the stage he must show that most commonly ap- 
proved, he must be pardoned for exhibiting the 
custom most praised. He could have changed 
his argument, or his scene, as Voltaire in Nanine, 
but no, he is too much pleased with the beautiful 
English characters. “It is my delight,” writes 
this flatterer, “‘to penetrate as far as I am able 
into the maxims and the customs of this illus- 
trious nation.” And the defence of the moral 
comedy with which he ends this frank foreword 
might have been written by Steele himself. His 
denial that his play is not true comedy is bor- 
rowed from Voltaire. 

Goldoni’s problem was not easy. He had not only 
to reduce an action of great range to the narrow 
limits of a play, but also to supply an ending 
which would be cheerful without offending Italian 
decorum. As the preface indicates, he set about 
it manfully. Mr. B. becomes Milord Bonfil, gains 
morality and loses strength. Richardson’s Mr. B. 
was plainly too brutal for the Frenchmen and the 
Italian, but the more generous characters which 
they present are worthy of no greater respect. 
Bonfil, soon made to repent of his wicked designs 
by a page and a quarter of truly Pamelian argu- 
ment, falls into a pitiable vacillation between will 
and will not, between marriage and parting, suffi- 
cient, indeed, to carry on the plot for nearly all of 
three acts. Pamela is our occasionally sweet, 
more usually priggish, Pamela still, but Italian- 
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ated, inasmuch as her love for her n:aster is there 
from the start. Miledi Davre is easil.7 recognized, 
though Italianate, too, for instead of boxing 
Pamela’s ears at the proper place sue threatens to 
kill her. Milord Artur is the mouthpiece of de- 
corum throughout the play. Il Cavaliere Ernold 
is Lord Jackey, given a broader sphere. In Gol- 
doni he has traveled, and that is his humor. The 
plot progresses along the general lines of the 
English story until the complication is well de- 
veloped. Bonfil is madly in love with Pamela, 
yet is deterred from marriage by Artur’s re- 
proaches, and by his own sense of decorum. He 
tries the effect of an absence treatment, only to be 
overcome by an “orribile svenimento,” which 
brings him home again to the source of his phy- 
sical well-being. Things look very bad, either for 
Italian decorum or Italian tear ducts, when the 
ingenious author comes to the rescue. Andreuve, 
the father of Pamela, steps upon the stage. He is 
the peasant of Richardson in appearance and in 
manners, but wait and see. At the proper mo- 
ment, when all seems lost for unhappy Pamela and 
despairing Bonfil, this venerable deux ex machina 
confesses that, rough as he may be externally, his 
blood is of the proper composition for the purging 
of Italian punctilio. Indeed he is no other than 
Count Auspingh, a Scotch rebel, it seems, who, 
flying to the mountains some thirty years back, 
had settled humbly incognito in England when 
the persecution ended. He throws himself upon 
the mercy of the delighted Bonfil, who promises 
to gain a pardon, and then marries Pamela, after 
making her weep a bit by telling her that he is 
engaged to the Countess Auspingh. So the play 
ends with “ Virtue gloriously triumphant.” 

That Goldoni must have had a first hand ac- 
quaintance with Richardson’s Pamela, either in 
French or in English, is made very evident by a 
perusal of the play; that he knew Nanine seems 
to be as certain, not only on account of the refer- 
ence in the preface, but for internal reasons as well. 
The characters have a close family resemblance. 
The struggle between decorum and inclination is 
identical in the two comedies. Goldoni’s advice 
for solving the marriage problem is but an ampli- 
fication of Voltaire’s to fit a more difficult case ; 
for the Italian took the harder part in choosing to 
keep true to Richardson, and yet accord with 
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native tastes. And there are other close resem- 
blances. The Italian play is witty, occasionally 
excellent, but in structure defective. It is not so 
good a play as Nanine. That Goldoni thought 
his tale was so radical as to need handling with 
gloves almost every scene shows. That he thought 
it material for a comédie larmoyante may be judged 
by the prevalence of tears throughout, and still 
better by comparison with his new Pamela play 
which followed. 

For Goldoni was not done with “la bella in- 
glese Pamela.” At Carnival time in Rome, in the 
year 1760, he presented Pamela Maritata at the 
Teatro Capranica. If Goldoni read the second 
part of Pamela he found no more satisfaction in 
it than the reader of to-day. I am inclined to 
think that he did not. At all events the action in 
this second piece is built upon circumstances which 
Goldoni himself introduced into the story, and the 
one new character, “ Monsieur Majer, Ministro 
della Segretaria di Stato,” is quite obviously of 
Italian origin. What little action there is in 
Richardson’s continued story arises from the 
affection for Mr. B. engendered in the breast of 
the nun at the masquerade, and the subsequent 
intrigue. The Italian plot, too, is founded upon 
jealousy, but, in keeping with national traits, the 
jealousy of a husband who unjustly suspects his 
wife. There is no other resemblance between the 
two. 

This very amusing little play has very little to 
do with the history of the Pamela story. Asa 
comedy it is much nearer to the conventional 
Goldoni type than Pamela Fanciulla. This one is 
a moral comedy only in so far as morality 
triumphs at the end; and larmoyante only inas- 
much as innocence is most of the time in distress, 
It is only slightly moralizing, perhaps because of 
the welcome escape from Richardson, and it was 
probably on eccount of the absence of a social 
problem that the author constructed a better play 
for Pamela than in his first attempt. 

Pietro Chiari, better known as l’abbate Chiari, 
was a comedy writer of the gay days of Venice, 
Goldoni’s bitter rival, and the beaten dog in a 
merry war that raged between the two for many 
years. L’abbate Chiari had a system of retaliation 
in this contest which very much resembled the old 
trick of capping verses. Goldoni wrote his Moliere 
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and gained applanse; Chiari promptly took up 
the story where he had left it, with his Moliere 
marito geloso as a result. He gave him Filosofo 
veneziano for his Filisofo inglese, and, by a corre- 
spondent alchemy, Pamela maritata for the Pamela 
nubile, of which I have been speaking. The text 
of this play of Chiari seems not to be had here; 
the plot, as it is given in Un rivale del Goldoni 
of Gianfrancesco Sommi Picenardi, makes one 
thing very clear; it is to jealousy of Goldoni, not 
love of Richardson, that we must give credit for 
another Pamela play. The material is simply 
that which had been used before worked up in new 
form, with a leaven of novel incident which does 
not come from Richardson. Indeed I am inclined 
to think, from a certain slight similarity in the 
-plot of the two, that Goldoni’s second Pamela 
comedy, Pamela maritata, drew much more inspi- 
ration from this play of the same name than from 
the second part of the English Pamela. Chiari 
translated Tom Jones and was therefore in all 
probability familiar with Prévost’s Richardson. 
He does not seem to have made much use of his 
knowledge, unless indeed we may believe Pice- 
nardi, who says that his characters are more faith- 
ful to their originals in Richardson. For this 
merit he particularly commends Chiari’s Bonfil, a 
truly English character, who, in the chief scene of 
the play, requests Pamela to confess her guilt or 
watch him cut the throat of their only child. He 
is rude and impetuous, says Picenardi, precisely 
as in the English romance. 

The Pamela Fanciulla of Goldoni was trans- 
lated into English in 1756, and thus came back 
to her own, where, indeed, a Pamela play by 
James Dance preceded. The Italian play was 
also translated into French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German and modern Greek, a range of European 
interest which seems to point as much to the 
nature of the story as to the popularity of 
Goldoni, for Pamela maritata, while often trans- 
lated, went by no means so far. Both plays 
found their way into opera. Italian authorities 
speak of the influence of the Pamela story upon 
succeeding dramatists of the “ commedia lagri- 
mosa” school, especially Giovanni Greppi. De 
Camerra, too, the Italian La Chaussée, must have 
drawn inspiration here as well as from Clarissa 
Harlowe, where he found the material for four 
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plays. These were men of the moral-sentimental 
movement, and in that change of taste Pamela 
seems to have been as much of a factor here as in 
France. 

The French, probably, were quite familiar with 
Richardson in Revolutionary times, therefore an- 
other version of equality-breathing Pamela is not 
surprising. That it should have been put upon 
the stage in the midst of the Reign of Terror is 
excellent evidence of the attitude of its century 
towards the story. The author, Frangois de Neuf- 
chateau, had a checkered career. Befriended by 
Voltaire at an early age, he experimented largely 
in the field of letters, his endeavors reaching all 
the way from the theatre to a translation of Or- 
lando Furioso, upon which he spent years of labor, 
only to lose the manuscript in the wreck of his 
vessel, homeward bound from the West Indies. It 
will be seen from the last item of information that 
Italian was a familiar tongue for him. In 1791 
he read at the Lyceum a comedy entitled “Pamela, 
empruntée au célebre roman de Richardson.” 

By the summer of 1793 the Girondists had been 
downed, conservatism was suppressed, and the 
Committee of Public Safety was ruling with a 
despotism of terror. The coalition threatened 
from without. Violence held sway within. 
France was nearly ready for a reaction from her 
debauch of blood, and this the men at the helm 
knew and feared. It was at such an electric time, 
on the first of August 1793, that Pamela was pro- 
duced at the Comédie-Frangaise. It ran eight 
nights with great applause. Then camea warning 
from the Committee of Public Safety. Pamela 
was reactionary; that she should prove to be the 
daughter of a count did not please the Revolution- 
ists. The play was interdicted on the 24th of 
August, withdrawn, Pamela made a commoner 
throughout the play, and replaced on the 2d of 
September. Its new career was a short one. On 
this night at the repetition of the lines, 


“Ah! les persécuteurs sont les seuls condamnables, 
Et les plus tolérants sont les plus raisonables!” 


a patriot cried, “Point de tolérance politique! 
c'est un crime! Confusion followed and the man 
was ejected. This was too much; by order of the 
National Convention, through the instigation of 
Barrére, the actors and the author were thrown 
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into prison, and the Comédie-Frangaise, for the 
first time in its history, was closed. 

Professor Masi, in his Storia del teatro italiano, 
would have it that the objection lay in the nobility 
of Pamela, which, rather than her virtue, was re- 
warded. This is only a half-truth, for in the 
revision Pamela’s nobility was carefully disposed 
of. Barrére, in his report to the committee, 
praised the ending of Nanine, in which the count 
marries the low born girl ; she is scarcely a servant 
there. Undoubtedly this conclusion would better 
accord with the taste of the French radicals than 
would the climax in Neufchdteau, for Voltaire 
makes her father an unrewarded soldier, while 
Neufchiteau raises him to the rank of captain. 
But he was much too wise to ennoble his Pamela, 
as Signor Masi might have discovered. Indeed 
the old Captain Auspingh is careful to say that he 
is not of noble blood. 

This last name hints at a fact which the editions 
of the play would never betray, although one biog- 
rapher comes near to it. Neufchdteau’s Pamela 
is as direct a translation from Goldoni’s Pamela 
Fanciulla as the nature of the times and theme 
would permit. The author, in an open letter 
when his piece was suppressed, says that the de- 
nobilizing of Pamela has destroyed another 
comedy which he was going to imitate from Gol- 
doni’s Pamela maritata. But this is not an imita- 
tion; it is a direct translation, cut somewhat, 
patched with a few sentiments to please Repub- 
lican ears, and ended by a device which is a com- 
promise between Goldoni and Voltaire. Aus- 
pingh, instead of solving all difficulties by declar- 
ing his nobility, proves merely to be an old 
captain who has saved the life of Bonfil’s father, 
and that is the extent of the novelty in the plot, 
novelty introduced, it will be noticed, only at the 
necessary revision of the piece. 

Careful translation is continued almost through- 
out the piece, with occasional omissions, and now 
and then an insertion for a purpose. For in- 
stance, Act 1, scene 6 in the Italian closes with a 
vehement denunciation and reproach by Pamela, 
after which Bonfil paces up and down, moved, 
but saying nothing. In the French arrangement 
the author has added a soliloquy of a line or two: 

“Faut il qu’entre 


Elle et moi l’orgueil de ma naissance 
Eléve un préjugé dont la raison s’offense?”’ 
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Which is very plainly a sop to the Republicans. 
Indeed there is little change and no real invention 
until the last act, in the scene where Joseph Andrews 
(evidently a reminiscence of Fielding) is made to 
confess that he is really a captain Auspingh. 
Here the rebellion of the old man is specialized 
and shown to have been the attempt of the Pre- 
tender against William, whereby religion and not 
hatred of a king becomes the root of Auspingh’s 
disaffection. In 1793 it would never do to have 
the old man confess sorrow for a mere revolt 
against a king. A few such baitings for the 
crowd constitute Neufchateau’s sole claim to the 
play, unless, by a process similar to the tranfer- 
ence of honor to Pope from Donne, he gains 
Goldoni’s laurels because he versified his play. 

Thus the Pamela of Neufchateau is the Pamela 
fanciulla of Goldoni, translated, cut slightly, with 
an ending somewhat altered, and certain lines of 
political bearing added without effect upon the 
structure of the play, but with a purpose so trans- 
parent that when Neufchiteau wrote “Le régne 
des bourreaux est passé, Dieu merci” the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety who, like most defeated 
candidates, were not willing to admit the evidence 
of the returns, could understand and punish the 
audacity of the author. Neufchdteau and the 
actors were not long in prison,’ and on the 6th 
of Thermidor of the Year Three (July 25, 1794) 
Pamela was presented again. 

This, so far as I have been able to discover, was 
the last appearance of Pamela upon the stage in a 
new rendering. Her influence and the heroines 
who trace back to her as a literary ancestress must 
be left out of this reckoning, but it was great and 
they were numerous. Her character and her 
story must be regarded as a product and as an 
impetus in the half moral, half sentimental wave 
which swept over Europe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, making for morality in England, and in 
Italy and in France coloring with human interest 
the formal productions of the decadent classic 
school, and bringing new life to the comedy. In 
no one of these countries did this alteration result 
in a great dramatic form. The English comedies 
were dull, the French usually sentimental and 
weak, the Italian eventually did much to destroy 
the effect of Goldoni’s work, which, in the main, 


5See A. Pougin, La Comédie-Frangaise et la Révolution. 
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encouraged a clever, though superficial comedy. 
But in this widespread fashion may be found some 


of the roots of Romanticism, and therefore of the. 


modern comedy, which owes so much to its Roman- 
tic source, Pamela is no longer Revolutionary, 
nor surprisingly moral, but there are many come- 
dies to-day which approximate the effect of her 
story, more, perhaps, than some lovers of true wit 
desire. 
Henry SEIDEL CANBY. 
Yale University. 


FRENCH DICTIONARIES. 


Casseli’s New French Dictionary. Pp. 596-616. 
7x4inches. D. Appleton & Company, 1903. 

James & Molé’s New French Dictionary. Pp. 663- 
564. 7x4inches. Macmillan, 1903. 


The dictionary maker seems to be abroad. 
Edgren’s excellent book was published only a few 
years ago and the two mentioned above have just 
appeared in revised form, while still others are 
announced as in preparation. This activity de- 
serves commendation, although it is a misfortune 
that some one—especially an American—does 
not undertake the revision of some of these books 
and make a dictionary that is really up to date; 
ranking in this respect with the school edition of 
Sachs-Villatte, for example. We insist on this 
point that it should be an American scholar and 
teacher, because both of the above books were 
made in England and what may be a good defini- 
tion in England is not necessarily a good definition 
with us. For example, both of these books define 
“souquenille,” smock-jrock. Now an English child 
may know very well what a smock-frock is, but 
certainly to most of our students this definition is 
meaningless. 

Again, Cassell defines the railroad term 
“aiguille,”’ point, which is intelligible to an Eng- 
lishman but we should say switch. It is only fair 
to say that in James & Molé, as well as in Edgren, 
the word is adequately defined. 

The Cassell dictionary follows the plan of pro- 
nouncing exceptional words only, while in James 
& Molé all words are pronounced, thus taking up 
much space that might more profitably have been 
devoted to other matters. Even such elementary 
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words as i/ and elle are respelt for pronunciation ; 
concerning which it may be said that students who 
need help in such cases have no rights that dic- 
tionary makers are bound to respect. 

Cassell’s dictionary has the serious defect of 
defining things that need no definition and, on the 
other hand, of giving definitions that do not define. 
Of the first defect examples may be found. under 
almost any word that has several significations. 


Take for example, “bras.” Why define the 


phrase “étre blessé au bras” as wounded in the 
arm? Could it possibly mean anything else? 
Also: “il a le bras en écharpe,” “recevoir 
quelqu’un a bras ouverts,” or “un bras de mer.” 
The same defect is found in James & Molé but to 
a less degree, the definitions there being generally 
briefer. If economy of space was a consideration, 
a large proportion of the compounds under sous as 
well as elsewhere might have been omitted. It is 
doubtful whether any one will ever look under 
sous for such words as sous-bibliothécaire and sous- 
précepteur. Of definitions that do not define pan 
coupé may serve as an example, “et crimine ab 
uno disce omnes.” This is defined by Cassell as 
“ cant,” which is precisely as good as no definition 
at all. It may be added that this phrase is en- 
tirely lacking in James & Molé. By omitting 
useless matter of the kind mentioned above much 
space might have been saved for the introduction 
of many new words and definitions that would 
have been useful. While it could not be expected 
that dictionaries should keep up with the vocabu- 
lary of Pierre Loti or Zola there surely is no good 
reason why a dictionary which pretends to be “ up 
to date in all respects” (the prospectus of Cassell 
has precisely these words) should not record all the 
words found in the principal works of such stand- 
ard writers as Balzac, Daudet, Flaubert, and 
Hugo. “ Tressauter” occurs in Le Petit Chose 
and “héb4tement” in Les Misérables, but these 
words are lacking in both of the above-mentioned 
dictionaries, as well as in Edgren. One would 
also look in vain in any of these dictionaries for 
an explanation of the common phrase “ pas gym- 
nastique.” “Ascenseur” is found in Cassell but 
not in James & Molé, although if one should want 
to know what to call the mechanism that replaces 
the stairs in most modern large buildings he would 
look in vain under “elevator” in all the diction- 
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aries mentioned. One would think, too, that the 
editors of all these books had remained unmoved 
by the music (?) of the “siréne” found on all 
ocean steamers since they all neglected to note 
this common signification. 

It is the English-French part of all these dic- 
tionaries that especially needs the attention of a 
man of common sense. This part is so frequently 
ridiculous that it is needless to quote many exam- 
ples. A somewhat careful comparison leads to the 
conclusion that this part of Edgren’s book was 
copied almost “en bloc” from Cassell with 
scarcely any attempt at revision. Cassell has 
the noun ‘ blow-out,” bombance, but does not 
have “baking powder.” Edgren has omitted 
the former word but has failed to note the latter. 
Both books have the useless verb “to barn” and 
both omit “ barn-stormer,” which is certainly a 
better word than “ blow-out.” One looks in vain 
in any of these books for “ are-light ” or “ trolley,” 
in its most common acceptance. 

The revision of Cassell seems to have been 
directed to the addition of new definitions rather 
than of new words. A count of the words from 
“bras” to the end of the letter B shows that only 
seven new words have been added and four old 
ones omitted as being obsolete. Comparing this 
space with the same space in James & Molé 
it will be found that the latter has about sixty 
words that are not found in the former, so that 
the latter greatly excels in the fullness of its 
vocabulary while the former excels in the full- 
ness of its definitions. The mechanical make-up 
of James & Molé also deserves notice for its 
superiority. 

The treatment of proper names is another mat- 
ter in which these dictionaries, as well as most 
others, are singularly defective. Here Edgren has 
introduced the sensible method of listing all proper 
names in alphabetical order in the body of the 
book instead of relegating them to an appendix. 
If the pupil should meet with such an expression 
as “cheval breton” he would naturally look in 
the body of his dictionary for the word “ breton ” 
and not finding it there would naturally conclude 
that it was missing altogether. Cassell has 
“ breton ” in the body of the work and “ Bretagne” 
in the appendix. In James & Molé both words 
are in the appendix while “ Breton” is found in 
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neither book. On this point, too, dictionary 
makers are recommended to study the school 
edition of Sachs-Villatte. 


O. B. SupEr. 
Dickinson College. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


The Exemplary Novels of Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, translated by N. MacCotu. (In The 
Complete Works of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
edited by Jas. FirzMAuRICE-KELLY.) Glasgow: 
Gowans & Gray, 1902. 


The first English translation of the Novelas 
exemplares of Cervantes was made by James Mabbe 
in 1640, who published it under the Spanish ren- 
dering of his own name—Don Diego Puede-Ser. 
It contained only six of the original twelve tales, 
omitting La Gitanilla, Rinconete y Cortadillo, El 
Licenciado Vidriera, La ilustre Fregona, El Casa- 
miento engaftioso and El Coloquio de los Perros. 
Other incomplete translations appeared in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but it is safe 
to say that the modern reader who has not gone to 
the Spanish original, owes his acquaintance with 
these tales to the translation made by Walter 
Kelly in 1846, which was reissued in 1881 and 
1894 in Bohn’s Library. This translation is not 
a very brilliant one, its chief faults being its not 
infrequent mistranslations and its many omissions, 
without the slightest indication that anything in 
the original text has been passed over. Still we 
should be thankful for what this translator has 
done. As Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly says in the In- 
troduction to the present translation: “But for 
him, hundreds and perhaps thousands of readers 
must have lived and died without even a superfi- 
cial knowledge of the Novelas exemplares, and, in 
so much, he deserves gratitude.” (p. xliii). But 
Walter Kelly’s version is certainly wholly inade- 
quate to the needs of the reader of to-day, and 
accordingly this new translation has been prepared 
by Mr. Norman MacColl, the well-known Spanish 
scholar and editor of Calderon. He has taken, as 
the basis of his work, the editio princeps of 1613, 
—obviously the only sound proceeding. The 
great disadvantage under which a translator of 
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the Noevelas exemplares labors, as compared with a 
translator of Don Quizote, is that, almost incredi- 
ble as it may seem, there exists no annotated 
edition of the Novelas. An examination of Mr. 
MacOoll’s translation shows at once its immense 
superiority, not only in the vastly more accurate 
knowledge of the Castilian idiom, but also in point 
of style, a matter in which Kelly’s translation fell 
lamentably short of rendering the brilliant and 
vivacious manner of Cervantes. This new trans- 
lation of the Novelas exemplares will take its place 
beside Mr. Ormsby’s version of Don Quixote, as 
the best English renderings of these works that 
have yet been made, and which, in our opinion, 
are not likely to be improved upon by subsequent 
translators. 

But in addition to the excellence of the transla- 
tion, this edition of the Exemplary Novels has 
another and singular merit to recommend it,—it 
contains an Introduction of no less than forty-five 
very closely printed pages by the distinguished 
editor of Don Quixote and historian of Spanish 
Literature, Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Every point 
that has arisen concerning the Novelas,—their 
origin, their probable chronological order and 
many other questions are here handled with the 
accuracy and fulness of knowledge habitual with 
this scholar. 

The Novelas were first issued in 1613. “It 
seems safe to assume,” Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
says, “ that the volume was in general circulation 
towards the end of September, 1613, and that the 
mysterious Alonso Ferndéndez de Avellaneda was 
among the first to read it.” Six editions of the 
Novels were issued during the remaining three 
years of the author’s life, and no sooner was the 
work issued than, like Don Quixote, it began to be 
pirated beyond the borders of Castile. But these 
piracies Cervantes was powerless to prevent, for, 
as in the case of Don Quixote, so in his Novelas he 
had completely parted with his interest in them, 
having on September 9, 1613, sold his right for 
the sum of 1600 reals (£35. 11s. 1d. English), and 
twenty-four copies of the printed book, to Fran- 
cisco de Robles, who had also been the original 
publisher of Don Quixote eight years before. 

The Novelas Exemplares as originally written 
and published by Cervantes, contained twelve 
tales, and not thirteen, as often asserted, the 
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thirteenth, Za Tia fingida—that much debated 
novel which has been ascribed to Cervantes—was 
not published till late in the succeeding century. 
This latter novel, La Tia fingida, a manuscript 


copy of which first turned up in the Library of . 


San Isidro, in Madrid, in 1788, Mr. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly discusses at great length, basing his remarks, 
in great measure, upon M. Foulché-Delbose’s re- 
markable Etude sur la Tia fingida, in the Revue 
Hispanique (Paris, 1899), Vol. 1v. The whole 
history of the novel is given here and all the 
arguments that have been advanced in support 
of the claims for its authenticity. “Even among 
those who are called experts, an overwhelming 
majority is no doubt in favor of ascribing La 
Tia fingida to Cervantes,” Mr. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly says (p. xvii), and again: “ Yet it must be 
confessed that there is no external evidence to 
connect Cervantes with La Tia fingida, and no 
conclusion can be drawn from the internal evi- 
dence, though the partizans of both views claim a 
verdict on the strength of it” (p. xix), and he 
concludes: “It is possible, though it is not likely 
to be proved, that Cervantes was the author of La 
Tia fingida, and it is certainly very difficult even 
to suggest the name of any other contemporary 
who was eapable of writing it” (ibid). So after 
all this very careful sifting of the evidence for and 
against this novel, we have advanced no further 
on the road to certainty. It will not be without 
interest to note here the date of composition of the 
various novelas at which Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
has arrived after carefully considering all that has 
been said upon this point, especially as Watts, in 
his Cervantes, his Life and Works, London, 1895, 
has said that the majority of the novelas were 
written between 1595 and 1603. ‘“ We have no 
data enabling us to conjecture when E/ Amante 
liberal, La Fuerza de la Sangre and Las dos Don- 
cellas were written. The first and third of these 
may have been written before Don Quixote was 
published, but this is simple guess-work. With 
regard to the remaining tales, the balance of prob- 
abilities leads the best critics to assign Rinconete y 
Cortadillo to 1603-1604; EZ celoso Extremefio to 
1604-1605, La Espaftola Inglesa and El Casami- 
ento engaftoso to 1605 or later; La Gitanilla, El 
Licenciado Vidriera, La ilustre Fregona and La 
Sefiora Cornelia to 1607 or later ; and the Coloquio 
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de los Perros to 1606-1608. These, it is true, are 
mere approximations; but they are approxima- 
tions based upon evidence which, such as it is, 
lends no support to the view that Cervantes wrote 
the majority of his Novelas between 1599 and 1603. 
At least eight of the twelve were composed later.” 
Much else that is extremely interesting follows 
upon the innumerable imitators of Cervantes both 
in and out of Spain, and no student of the greatest 
Spaniard can afford to fail to read carefully this 
painstaking and very searching introductory essay 
by Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, by far the most com- 
prehensive, the most logical, the best that has yet 
appeared upon the subject. 


Hueco ALBERT RENNERT. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


L. E. Kastner and H. G. Atkins: A Short History 
of French Literature. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company, 1901. xv1-+ 312 pp. 


Some fifteen or twenty years ago a course in 
literature was written entirely from the critical 
point of view: Students were taught not so much 
what an author thought himself, as what they 
ought to think of him. This practice had gone so 
far that a reaction was bound to come, and the 
spirit of positivism which had already victoriously 
invaded almost every domain of human thought, 
made itself felt also in the treatment of literature. 
An era of facts, dry facts, without any effort to 
explain to the pupil their connection or their 
meaning, followed. For fear of conveying a wrong 
impression, all critical understanding was given up. 
As the pupil cannot be expected to reflect by him- 
self, or else as he does it in a childish way, the remedy 
was about as bad as the evil it was intended to 
correct. From Charybdis we fell into Scilla. 

By and bye an intermediate and more adequate 
treatment of the subject will no doubt prevail. 
Already a few signs could be pointed out of a 
tendency to give to literature its place in our uni- 
versities and colleges, as distinct from philology 
on the one hand, and from historical researches in 
the field of literature on the other. 
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The “Short History of French Literature ” by 
Messrs. Kastner and Atkins, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, though betraying a slight move in the 
direction of progress, remains nevertheless an un- 
mistakable illustration of how much we are still 
under the influence of the “ heap of facts” system 
one need only consider how many names and works 
and dates occur, the effect of which, in a primer 
of French Literature, can only bewilder the 
student, or at any rate cannot contribute to his 
understanding of literature ; therefore in our judg- 
ment they are useless, if they do not cause positive 
harm. Facts should be granted value according 
to their quality and not according to their quan- 
tity. It seems unnecessary to burden one’s 
memory with such names as Philippe de Thaon, 
Richard de Fournival (p. 31), Maur’-e Scéve (p. 
49), Louise Labé (p. 50), even Nicole de la 
Chanaye and Jean de Pourtalis (p. 50), or Molinot, 
Meschinot and Cretin (p. 40), or still Jean de 
Beaubreuil, Daigaliers, Ogiers (p. 109). We 
know why the authors have adopted this plan. 
The Preface informs us that their aims were 1) to 
meet the “requirements of candidates for exami- 
nations,’ and 2) to offer “‘a reliable introduction 
to the study of French literature for all those who 
desire to become acquainted with the subject.” 
Messrs. Kastner and Atkins follow, of course, the 
prevalent custom, and thus are not wholly respon- 
sible. But whether this custom is a good one is a 
different matter. It seems rather regrettable that 
the two purposes indicated should be considered 
separately: Knowledge for examination and 
knowledge for science, rote-knowledge and in- 
telligent knowledge. 

An attempt has been made to remedy this de- 
fect. A chapter entitled “General View ” has 
been placed before each period. These pages are 
certainly valuable and establish some kind of con- 
nection between the different writers. But why 
separate the ideas from the facts as if they had 
nothing to do with each other? Is not the inter- 
est of literature, as well as its importance as an 
educational discipline, precisely in this connection 
of facts with ideas? How much better would it 
have been to state some important characteristic 
of a period and then proceed directly to the illus- 
trations, thus impressing the thesis upon the 
student’s mind. This does not at all mean that a 
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general introductory chapter for each new period 
is useless. On the contrary; but it is wrong to 
think that it is enough and that the remainder of 
the work need only be dry erudition to meet “ ex- 
amination requirements.” The fundamental ideas 
of French Romanticism, for instance, are well set 
forth in the introduction, but it is to be feared that 
the student will have forgotten all about it by the 
time he reaches the authors concerned. 

Moreover, the “ general views” seem sometimes 
insufficient. The book being intended for begin- 
ners, they. ought to be given some hints not only 
as to the chronological succession of literary stand- 
ards, but as to the logic of the literary evolution : 
what is the relation between the eighteenth century 
and Romanticism at the opening of the nineteenth 
century? Why does Romanticism overthrow 
Classicism, and Realism Romanticism? Why 
does one form of art precede the other and not 
vice-versa? and so forth. 

Again, a few words concerning the relations of 
literature with social and political events nearly 
always throw great light on literary subjects. 
How is a student to understand the seventeenth 
century end the almost total lack of individuality 
of many of its greatest writers, if you do not re- 
mind him of the autocratic system of government 
of Richelieu and Louis XIV, and point out how 
those rulers have crushed deliberately all attempts 
at originality in all domains of life. Historical 
factors explain, in the main, the whole literature 
of the time and not only isolated facts like the 
Satire Ménippée or the Hotel de Rambouillet. 

According to the same principle, some references 
to the religious organization of the Middle Ages 
would have explained why Calvin happened to 
lay so much stress on the doctrine of predestina- 
tion by which he endeavored to take away from 
the Church the power of salvation in order to give 
all credit for it to God alone. 

Another fact showing to what extent the authors 
allowed themselves to be guided by purely ex- 
ternal considerations is the unhappy division of 
the centuries into Poetry, Drama, Prose. First 
of all, Drama does not correspond to Prose and 
Poetry, but for example, to Lyric Poetry, Novel, 
Satire. Of course the authors did not wish to 
divide the treatment of Drama which in some 
periods would belong at once to Poetry and to 
Prose, therefore they introduced this extra chap- 
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ter. But very nearly the same difficulty occurs 
elsewhere. For instance, Chateaubriand the prose 
Romaxticist will be in one chapter, and Lamartine 
the verse Romanticist in the other; while on the 
other hand Béranger and de Vigny will be treated 
under the same heading. Such a division as 
Prose and Poetry might be adopted perhaps for 
early literature, when there was a kind of tacit 
convention that such and such a subject ought 
necessarily to be treated in prose, while another 
one was properly treated only in verse. It can 
no more apply in a time of such complex conditions 
in literature as the nineteenth century; or else 
every attempt at understanding one’s subject is, a 
priori, vain, and one sees such exceedingly sur- 
prising things as Murger, Karr and Sue appearing 
in the same chapter and on the same page with 
A. Thierry and Guizot (p. 269), and merely in 
different paragraphs. 

There are a few regrettable misprints: Moliére 
was not born 1662 (p. 132), and Racine’s 
“ Plaideurs ” are of 1668 not 1688 as given twice 
on the same page (p. 139). It might also be well 
to adopt for the play of Corneille either the 
French name for both Horace and Curiace, or 
the Latin for both (pp. 113-114). 

The above criticisms ought not to make us blind 
to the serious qualities of the book which in 
many respects is a distinct improvement on other 
similar attempts. Though it is yet far from an 
ideal History of French Literature for beginners 
and reminds one more of a work of reference than 
of a really intelligent introduction to the subject, 
it deserves in part the success with which it has 
met both in this country and in England. 


ALBERT ScCHINZ. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CorRNEILLE’s Cinna. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Will you permit me a few words of pro- 
test against the nature of the criticisms brought 
by Mr. Ingraham in your last issue against some 
of the notes in my recent edition of Corneille’s 
Cinna. 
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Your reviewer takes exception to my note to 1. 
282 that in the sentence Polycléte est encor chez 
vous & vous attendre the preposition @ expresses 
‘situation with reference to the purpose to be ob- 
tained,’ and he maintains that the idea of purpose 
in a sentence of this kind is utterly lost to-day, 
whatever the original meaning may have been. 
This is not the place to go into a discussion of the 
question, but the definition in my note can be 
found in the Dictionnaire Général s. v. & with ex- 
amples such as étre a dormir, a ne rien faire, and 
this very line is cited with the same interpretation 
by Jacobi in his Syntactische Studien iiber Pierre 
Corneille, p. 22. I would also call your attention 
to the fact that the caesura of the line falls before 
the infinitive phrase, and that est, therefore, is an 
independent verb in the sentence. _ 

This note is followed by another on Il. 283-284, 
written for the purpose of making clear the use of 
the tenses in real and unreal conditional sentences, 
which present quite little difficulty to students as 
all teachers know. Mr. Ingraham characterizes 
it as ‘ not clear ;’ yet, if he had read the note more 
carefully, he would have seen that all that he says 
is provided for. He believes that I ‘ would be the 
first to acknowledge the error in the statement 
that the sentence ‘s’i/ venait mon pere le verroit’ 
is a condition contrary to fact.’ He is probably 
led into this remark through his neglect to note 
that the so-called ‘ideal’ or ‘future less vivid’ 
condition is not included in the note. Perhaps it 
might have been well to illustrate this variety 
also, but in spite of this possible interpretation, I 
should still hope that I would be the very last to 
maintain, that the sentence cannot be a condition 
contrary to fact of the present. 

In my note to 1. 656 pour leffet d’un remords is 
translated by ‘through the result of his remorse, 
i.e. his abdication.’ Mr. Ingraham changes it to 
‘through a feeling of remorse.’ The rejected in- 
terpretation is that of Petit de Julleville, and it is 
supported by Corneille’s use of the word effet ; ep. 
Lexique de la langue de Corneille, s. v. 

For ]. 874 I translated qu’ une dme généreuse a 
de peine a faillir by ‘ what pain a noble soul ex- 
periences when it falls.’ Your reviewer prefers 
‘How difficult it is for a noble soul to fall.’ If 
correctly analyzed in the context this rendering 
will be found to contain the same meaning as the 
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one criticized; if not, it resolves itself into an 
empty compliment, paid by Cinna to himself. 
The declarative converse of the line is Cinna a de 
la peine & faillir, and in this sentence a denotes 
cause, and not purpose as Mr. Ingraham seems to 
imply ; ep. Haase, Syntare, § 124-3. 

I will say nothing about the numerous typo- 
graphical errors in the short review, some of which 
obscure the reviewer’s idea, but I submit that to 
characterize matters of this kind as ‘slips’ that 
‘find their way almost inevitably into texts’ is a 
compliment neither to the editor of the text, nor 
to the reviewer. 

Joun E, Marzxe. 


Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


Sonnet oF Watson AND A STANZA 
OF SPENSER. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:—So far as I know, attention has never 
been called to the striking example of literary 
borrowing found in Sonnet 51 of Watson’s Tears 
of Fancie: 

Each tree did boast the wished spring times pride, 
When solitarie in the vale of love: 

I hid myselfe so from the world to hide, 

The uncouth passions which my heart did prove. 
No tree whose branches did not bravelie spring 

No branch whereon a fine bird did not sit: 

No bird but did her shrill notes sweetlie sing, 

No song but did containe a lovelie dit. 

Trees, branches, birds, and songs, were framed faire, 
Fit to allure fraile minde to careles ease : 

But carefull was my thought, yet in dispaire, 

I dwelt, for brittle hope me cannot please. 

For when I view my loves faire eies reflecting, 

1 entertaine dispaire, vaine hope rejecting. 


Reference to the Faerie Queene, u1, vi, 12 and 13, 
suggests an origin for these lines not less definite 
than the—acknowledged—origins of the Hecatom- 
pathia conceits. 


No daintie flowre or herbe, that growes on ground, 
No arboret with painted blossomes drest 

And smelling sweet, but there it might be found 

To bud out faire, and her sweet smels throw all around. 
No tree whose braunches did not bravely spring ; 

No braunch whereon a fine bird did not sit: 

No bird but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 
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No song but did containe a lovely dit. 

Trees, braunches, birds, and songs were framed fit 

For to allure fraile mind to carelesse ease. 

Carelesse the man soone woxe, and his weake wit 
Was overcome of thing, that did him please: 

So pleased, did his wrathfull purpose faire appease. 


The six lines italicized in both cases will be seen 
to be identical except for the final word of the 
fifth line, where Spenser has “ fit’”’ for Watson’s 
“ faire.” 

Now it may suggest itself that neither of the 
poets borrowed this passage from the other, but 
that each borrowed it independently from the 
Italian, say, of Tasso. The verbal identity, how- 
ever, makes impossible this hypothesis. No 
passage in Italian of this length could conceivably 
be translated by two poets independently into such 
identical English verse. Besides, the collators of 
Spenser with Tasso and Ariosto have failed, so far 
as I know, to point out in the Itaiiau any passage 
more than remotely suggestive of the one before 
us. In the Faerie Queene, 11, xii, 70, Spenser 
very freely translates a passage in the Gerusalemme 
Liberata, xvi, 12, which, in its chainlike linking 
of melody, may well have suggested the passage 
before us; but this latter is in no sense a transla- 
tion of the Italian. 

The question is, then, whether Spenser borrowed 
from Watson, or Watson from Spenser. The ans- 
wer is not far to seek. The Faerie Queene, Books 
1-111, was published during Spenser’s visit to 
England in 1689-90, having been completed dur- 
ing his previous residence in Ireland. The Tears 
of Fancy was published in August, 1593, as shown 
by the registration (Arber’s reprint, p. 10). Of 
course it may be contended that these Tears, pub- 
lished posthumously, might have been written 
years earlier, might have been circulated in manu- 
script, and have been seen by Spenser before the 
publication of the Faerie Queene. But, in the 
first place, the superior excellence of the Tears, as 
Prof, Saintsbury points out, indicates a date much 
later than that of the Hecatompathia, a date when 
the influence of Spenser and Sidney had been felt 
in sonnet-writing. Secondly, Spenser, in his Irish 
exile, probably uninterrupted from 1580 to 1589, 
was the last person to see Watson’s manuscripts if 
they were in general circulation at home. And 
thirdly, if Watson had the sonnets on hand very 
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long before his death, there is no reason why he 
should not have published them before his death. 
His failure to do so could not be explained on 
grounds either of lack of encouragement or of dis- 
inclination to see himself in print, for he was one 
of the most popular poets of the time, and in the 
year of the Faerie Queene, 1590, he published two 
works, a set of Italian madrigals “ Englished,” and 
the Melibeus in Latin and English. Finally, sig- 
nificant is the somewhat unnatural way in which 
the passage is introduced into Watson’s sonnet. 
Spencer, in the canto where it appears, has set 
himself deliberately to describe one of his luscious 
bowers of temptation, so to make it as alluring as 
possible to the tempted knight Guyon. It is 
natural, therefore, that he should embellish it with 
all the beauties at his command. In Watson’s 
“ vale of love,” on the other hand, where all the 
notes are sad, if beautiful, ones, this joyous spring- 
time description strikes one as singularly out of 
place, however plausibly introduced as a foil to 
the lover’s own “carefull” figure. Nowhere else 
in the Tears is there any description to compare 
with it in length; and aside from this sonnet, 
each detail is introduced for the sole purpose of 
illustrating the lover’s hopeless passion. The birds 


“Gan dolefully report my sorrowes endles ;” 


the flocks 
“Doe in their kind lament my woes though dumbe ;” 


while 

“The mirrhe sweet bleeding in the latter wound, 
Into the cristall waves her teares did power.” 
One of the lines above quoted, by the way, 

“The mirrhe sweet bleeding in the latter wound,” 


suggests another, slighter and more doubtful case 
of borrowing, perhaps not without its significance 
taken with the other. The Faerie Queene, 1, i, 9, 
has, with the variation of one word, this identical 
line, 

“The Mirrhe sweete—bleeding in the bitter wound.” 
Now this antithesis of “sweete-bleeding” (refer- 
ring to the odour) and “bitter ” (referring to the 
taste of the gum) is a very happy one, and con- 
stitutes just such a conceit as would have delighted 
the sonneteer Watson. Moreover, the “ latter” 
makes no very good sense; and Prof. Kittredge 
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suggests it may be a misprint for Spenser's “ bit- 
ter,”—a misprint natural enough in a posthumous 
work. 

Now I am warned by Prof. Kittredge not to 
make any false inference with regard to these 
facts. We cannot apply to authors of this period 
our strict modern ideas about plagiarism. Every 
body knows that Spenser did not hesitate to take 
bodily a passage from any Classical or Italian 
writer, nor was there any plagiarism in Shaks- 
pere’s versifying speech after speech of North’s 
Plutarch. Besides, we have no reason to suppose 
that Watson would have failed to acknowledge his 
loans in the Tears if he had lived to see it through 
the press himself. In the Heeatompathia, he takes 
evident pride in calling attention most scrupu- 
lously to the originals of his conceits in the Italian, 
Latin, and French. But the Tears of Fancy was 
published much later, when the English poets had 
made the sonnet form their own; and is more 
original in its scheme than the earlier sequence. 
It is, therefore, interesting to find him here again, 
in at least one case, following the same methods 
of composition, and now making use of the work 
of his English contemporary. Suppose it were 
found that the Tears-sonnets resemble the earlier 
ones in this respect more closely than has gener- 
ally been imagined, would that at all affect the 
justice of Mr. Arber’s judgment that Sidney, 
Spencer, and Watson are “all equally original ” 
sonneteers ? 

JosepH WARREN BEACH. 


University of Miniesota, 


Aw Otp FREeNcH PARALLEL TO CERTAIN 
Lines 1n Geraint and Enid. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srr4 :—Although in a hasty search I have found 
no mejption of the parallel, I take it for granted 
that tlie obvious likeness is well known between a 


ll. 4200 ff. 
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mentality where there is none in his source, and 
how the Old French is bluff as might be expected, 
a few lines from either poem are given below: 


And Enid.... 
. . stood behind and waited on the 
three, 
And seeing her so sweet and service- 
able 
Geraint had longing in him evermore 
To stoop and kiss the tender little thumb 
That crost the trencher as she laid it 
down ; 
But after all had eaten then Geraint, 
For now the wine made summer 
in his veins, 
Let his eye rove in following 
or rest 
On Enid at her lowly handmaid 
work, 
Now here, now there, about the 
dusky hall. 


In the French version the eye is more uxed, 
and there is hearty expression of the eye’s meaning : 


( Gawain) 

Fait seoir enmi son vis 

La pucele por miex veoir, 
Et li sire s’ala seoir 

Entre lui et sa fame apres.. 


Si li plaist bien, mais a ses iex 
Ne puet mie mesure faire 
Nule fois ne les puet retraire 
De la damoisele esgarder. 
Et quant miex s’en cuide garder, 
Tl s’esbahist et s’entroublie 
Si ke il ne li membroit mie 
Ke a la table as mes se sist, 
Ne laisa k’ il ne le presist 
Par le menton et le baisast 
Maintes fois, ki ki l’esgardast ; 
Et si en sont il tuit mout lie. 

[ll. 4830-4847]. 


A recently published Old French text* supplies 


5’ The Mabinogion. From the Llyfr Coch o Hergest, 
etc. Lady Charlotte Guest. Vol. 1 (London, 1840), 
pp. 76-78. Nutt’s Edition, New Amsterdam Book Co., 
New York, 1902. (More convenient than the original 
and hereinafter cited.) Pp. 201-208. 

“Sone von Nausay. Herausgeg. von Moritz Gold- 
schmidt. Tiibingen, 1899. Bibliothek des Litt. Vereins 
in Stuttgart, Bd. coxcv1. 

Cf. Gréber: Grundriss, m, 1, 784: ‘‘ Der letzte der 
Abenteuerromane.’’ That is, written towards the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. 


. . . . . . 

4 
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aes passag# in Tennyson’s Geraint and Enid and one 
in the (Chevaliers as .IT. Espees.2 For purpose of 
eo contrajt, showing how Tennyson introduces senti- 
Seay, 1 Wor§s of Tennyson. London. Macmillan, 1884. Vol. 
ut, pp. 7-100. 
*Li Chevaliers as Deus Espees. Herausgeg. von W. Foer- 
ster. e, 1877. 
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another parallel to the Geraint of the Mabinogion 

and of Tennyson. This notice of the fact may be 

fresh, since Sone de Nausay is a long and tedious 
poem; not without merit as will appear : 

[Appear- 
ance 
of the 

castle.] 


Les la forest de Montargis 
Avoit sur une mote assis 
Une maison qui grande estoit. 


Bien pert de grant anchisserie, 
Que jadis preudomme i eiist. 


Mais tant povreté i avoit — 
(Biaus osteus y a plenté 
Mais tant sont wasti et pierdu 
Et huis et feniestres cheu, ) 
Que nus layens ne s’enbatoit. 
Uns bailleus les avoit triiys. 
[ll. 12673-12687. ] 


Une dame en un lit gisoit 
Cui li castiaus iestre devoit, 


[The host, 
his wife 

daughter. ] (Mout ot taint et pale le vis, 13092. 

Et nonpruec bielle fourme avoit® 

Selonc le mal k’eii avoit.) 

Une fille ot qui le siervoit 

Qui de mout grant biauté estoit. 


Mais povretés I’a abaubi. 


Chilz qui du lieu sires estoit 
Est a tant entrés en la sale ; 
Et quant a celle gent veii 
Qu’ en son ostel a descendu, 
Sa povreté ne puet couvrir, 
Dont ses cuers est en grant ayr 
Non pourquant ses atours biaus fu 
De lor venue biel li fu. 

[ll. 12703-12768.] 


[Cause of Li preudons a grant desiree 12818, 
ill Que a son oste eust conté 
fortune. ] Le voir de sa grant povreté : 


‘Sire, sachiés de verité 
C’on m’a a tort desyreté ; 


Voirs est que je partout erroie 12855. 
Et .xxx. chevaliers avoie 

Que je menoie a mes deniers, 

Si empruntai as usuriers. 


5Cf. The Mabinogion, p. 202. ‘‘It seemed to him 
that he had never seen a woman fairer than she must 
have been when in the fulness of youth.’ Tennyson has 
not made use of this item. 
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Plus dolans de ma fame sui 12895, 
C’ awec le mal a tant d’anui 
Qu ’en povreté sa fille voit.’’ 

[ll, 12818-12897.] 


A tant a on . II, trastres mis 
Et la table apriés sus assis, 


[The 
Meal, 


La dame et ses sires laverent, 
Coste a coste seyr alerent. 
Nichole aprochier ne voloit 
La table, arriere se traioit, 
Mais Sones I’a par le main prise 
Si l’a par delés lui assise. 

[ll. 13135 ff.] 


The meal is of Sone’s supplying; the host, his 
invalid wife and their daughter Nicole, wear 
clothes given them by their guest. The lady 
appears at table for the first time perhaps in five 
years. She is greatly heartened by this visit from 
a man of consequence. 

The man of gentle instincts® has been long 
known—these four stories celebrate him. For 
instance, only when fitting does the stranger bid 
Tennyson em- 
phasizes Geraint’s “ utter courtesy” in forbearing 
to serve himself, “reverencing the custom of the 
house.” In the Mabinogion there is the simple 
statement that the knight’s horse is lead away by 
the fair Enid, who also serves the meal.’ The 
French versions so order it that there are servants 
in plenty for the needs of the household.’ Neither 
Sone, therefore, nor Gawain will allow the daugh- 
ter to stand. Gawain, it must be remarked, is in 
love ; Sone is not. 

One other point is of interest. Tennyson, wish- 
ing to dignify Earl Yniol, paints his nephew the 
Sparrow Hawk somewhat blacker than is war- 
ranted by the Mabinogion where Edeyrn, the son 


6 On another occasion, without intending it, Sone epito- 
mizes his credo rather well : 
‘¢ Bien deiisse valoir .i. homme 
En tous besoins.” Sone von Nausay, 1. 2639. 
™Cf. p. 202. ‘And the hoary-headed man said to the 
maiden, ‘There is no attendant for the horse of this 
youth but thyself.’ ‘I will render the best service I am 
able,’ said she, ‘ both to him and to his horse.’ 

P. 203, ‘* And it was on this wise : Geraint sat between 
the hoary-headed man and his wife, and the maiden 
served them. And they ate and drank. 

8 Cf. Chevaliers as .IT. Espees, 1, 4834. Sone has his 
own attendants who stand and wait. 
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of Nudd, is distinct from the Sparrow Hawk.’ 
Thus Tennyson’s Edyrn has his own and another’s 
sins to answer for, and in consequence resembles 
Germenant of the Chevaliers as .II. Espees more 
nearly than he would, if poets had no license.” 
In the Mabinogion the old Ear! tells how his ruin 
is due to a nephew who had sought to recover an 
estate held too long in trust.” Besides making 
one man of two, Tennyson deepens the composite’s 
villany by giving out that scheming revenge is his 
motive; Edyrn had asked Enid in marriage, and 
being refused 
“* He sow’d aslander in the common ear, 


Affirming that his father left him gold. 
. . . « Which was not rendered him.’’ 


No difference over money figures in the Chevaliers 
as .IT. Espees. However, the old knight comes 
to grief because his daughter will not marry Ger- 
menant, a great personage of Northumberland.” 
In Sone de Nausay there is question of bank- 
ruptcy pure and simple, with homestead exemption 
apparently granted. It is significant that of these 
four decayed gentlemen he alone whose spendthrift 
weakness is to blame should be forward in discuss- 
ing his misfortunes ; and that this same gentleman 
should speak very tenderly of his wife and daughter. 


ALFRED J. Morrison. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Soon at Nieur. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strrs :—Stoffel, in his work Intensives and Down- 
toners (Heidelberg, 1901), discussing (pp. 10-11) 
the phrase soon at night, found in several of Shake- 
speare’s plays, says that the examples given “ would 


°Cf. The Mabinogion, pp. 203 ; 207-208. 
10 4412-4430. 
"Poetic justice, on the other hand, does Edyrn 
amends : 
‘** And being young he changed and came to loathe 
His crime of traitor.’’ 


12 The Mabinogion, p. 203, 

8 Chevaliers as . II. Espees, ll. 4412-4430, 

44 Sone von Nausay, ll. 12855-58. 

18 Tbid., ll. 12818-20. 16 Thid., ll. 12895-97. 
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seem to confirm Gil’s explanation soon=ad pri- 
mam vesperam, at night being an explanatory 
addition to ensure soon being understood in this 
special sense.” In the course of an excellent 
review of Stoffel’s book in Archiv. ox, p. 171, G. 
Tanger, however, takes exception to this explana- 
tion and thinks that soon must be understood in its 
ordinary meaning “ bald, friih, zeitig.” He adds: 
“Méglich, dass bei weiterem Suchen sich auch 
Belege fiir soon at noon, soon at midnight 
oder ‘hnliche finden: jedenfalls zeigen meines 
Erachtens diese Beispiele héchstens, dass soon oft 
mit at night verbunden vorkam, nicht aber, wie 
Gil behauptet hat und Stoffel zu glauben scheint, 
— soon fiir sich ad primam vesperam bedeuten 
énne. 


I can give earlier examples supporting Tanger’s 
view: Sone on the morne, when hit was day. Sir 
Triamour 1. 43: Sone by pe morne, ll. 2306 and 
3116, Morte Artiiure from Robert of Thornton’s Ms. 


Lewis F. Mort. 
College of the City of New York. 


STECKENREITER, ZUCHTKNECHT, AND SANDERS’ 
WORTERBUCH. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Professor Heller in a carefully prepared 
edition of Schiicking’s Die drei Freier (Ginn, Bos- 
ton, 1903), which has just come to hand, remarks 
on the word Steckenreuter (p. 7, 1. 7) “in this 
meaning (= constabulary), the word is not given 
in the dictionaries.” 

Convinced as I am that the indefatigable labors 
of the late Daniel Sanders as chronicler of the 
language of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies have not yet been properly recognized and 
that his materials are not yet sufficiently used by 
many modern scholars (Dr. Heller, on p. 60, does 
not mention the Worterbuch der Deutschen 
Sprache, 4 vols., Lpzg., 1876-85, among his refer- 
ences), any statement like the one quoted above, 
with me, is tantamount to a “ suggestion ” to turn 
to the four volumes of Sanders, which I always 
keep at my elbow. 

In this case, the three volumes of the original 
work, just like the rest of the dictionaries from 
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Frisch and Adelung to Heyne and Paul, seemed 
to confirm Dr. Heller’s statement. ‘They contain 
Steckenreiter solely in the sense of Steckenpferd- 
reiter. Somewhat crestfallen, I turned to the 
Erginzungs-Worterbuch. But here I found 
what I was in search of: “Ich schlage mich mit 
e-m Dutzend Stecken-R. [vgl. Knecht.] Schiick- 
ing, Staatsg. 1, 96.” Referring to Steckenknecht 
I found “ Liktor; Gehiilfe des Profoszes ; Aufseher 
uber Baugefangene, ete.” 

Thus we see Sanders not only knows Stecken- 
reiter (of course, he makes no special entry of the 
archaic doublet Steckenreuter) in the sense used 
by Schiicking in Dr. Heller’s edition, but he even 
quotes an additional instance from the same author 
(Das Staatsgeheimnis, 3 vols., 1854). 

I should hardly think it worth while to call the 
attention of your readers to this additional proof 
of the wealth and usefulness of Sanders’ Worter- 
buch, were I not anxious to contribute what I can 
to a more general exploitation of this remarkable 
store-house of information for the German lan- 
guage of the last two centuries, and especially of 
the first three quarters of the nineteenth century. 
I recently made a similar appeal in a brief notice 
in the Zs. f. d. U. (vol. 15, p. 600 ff.) As there, I 
will admit here that Sanders is very hard to use, 
and the Ergénzungs-Worterbuch even far more 
so than the three original volumes, and that the 
Uniibersichtlichkeit of the typography is little 
short of tantalizing. But in spite of all that, it 
must be admitted that we possess so far nothing 
that can faintly compare with the four volumes of 
Sanders as a dictionary of actual modern German 
usage. 

Steckenreiter =“ police”—suggests to me, how- 
ever, a similar term that I actually cannot find in 
any of the dictionaries accessible to me, old and 
new, Sanders included : Zuchtknecht. The word, 
to be sure, is obsolete ; but yet, strange to say, it 
occurs in Schiller (Die Rauber, version of 1781, 
act 11, scene 3, Goedeke’s edition, vol. 1, p. 83): 
“du ziehst bey den Bettelvigten, Stadt-Patrollan- 
ten und Zuchtknechten Kundschaft ein.” Even 
Goldbeck-Rudolph’s Schiller-Lexikon does not 
contain the word, as, in fact, it hardly ever con- 
tains anything that one is really likely to look for. 
Nor is it recorded in the seventeen columns which 
in the fifth volume of Grimms Worterbuch Hilde- 
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brand devotes to Knecht, where it should be men- 
tioned under 6, g, 3. 

The meaning of the word [= Pitttel; cf. San- 
ders, s. v. Knecht (4) ] is tolerably clear from the 
context in which “+ occurs, and it is evidently 
connected with the older meaning of Zuchtmeister, 
about which Campe (Braunschweig, 1811) states : 
“Gewohnlich gebraucht man es nur noch in engerer 
Bedeutung von dem Vorgesetzen in einem Zucht- 


hause.” 
A. R. 
University of Wisconsin. 


CoLERIDGE’s FATHER. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—The Rev. John Coleridge was a. charac- 
ter so ingenuous and unusual as to merit the notice 
of posterity even if he had not been rendered cele- 
brated through the fame of his son. The son men- 
tions the father more than once in better known 
writings, and evidently spoke frequently about him 
to Gillman, De Quincey and other friends in private 
conversation. Gillman devotes five pages or so of 
his Life of Coleridge to the learning, innocence, and 
oddities of the estimable clergyman. De Quincey in 
his somewhat irresponsible maliciousness of fun em- 
bellishes the most ridiculous of the stories concern- 
ing him, in a thoroughly characteristic way. One 
has only to compare Gillman’s tale of the gaping 
waistcoat with De Quincey’s fable of the obstrep- 
erous shirt, in order to understand something of 
the opium-eater’s poetic license. His embellish- 
ment here, however, is a minor matter. His essen- 
tial description of Coleridge the elder comes from 
the poet : 

“His father was described to me, by Coleridge 
himself, as a sort of Parson Adams, being distin- 
guished by his erudition, his inexperience of the 
world and his guileless simplicity.”' De Quin- 
cey’s words sound almost like a direct quotation 
from one of Coleridge’s letters, which, it is prob- 
able, the opium-eater never saw. Coleridge must 
have been in the habit of referring to his father in 
a rather stereotyped anecdotal way, always with 
uniform respect, paying honor always to his sim- 
pleness and wholeness of heart, and treating his 


1 Works, ed. Masson, 2, 164. 
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unworldliness, together with its frequently amus- 
ing consequences, as a correlative almost insepa- 
rable from the laudable virtues which the old 
gentleman possessed. Thus he writes to Poole: 
“The truth is, my father was not a first-rate 
genius; he was, however, a first-rate Christian. 
.... In learning, good-heartedness, absentness 
of mind, and excessive ignorance of the world, he 
was a perfect Parson Adams.”’ Again: “ He 
was an Israelite without guile, simple, generous, 
and taking some Scripture texts in their literal 
sense, he was conscientiously indifferent to the 
good and the evil of this world.”* One gathers 
from reading Gillman‘ that the son was accus- 
tomed to apply such phrases as ‘a sort of Parson 
Adams’, ‘an Israelite without guile’ to his father, 
usually laying more emphasis upon the pastor’s 
real ignorance of the world than upon his self- 
accredited knowledge of it. 

In this connection the following parallel may 
be of interest to lovers of the Coleridge family. It 
is in Leigh Hunt’s Tatler for May 24, 1831, where 
is given a fragmentary report of Coleridge’s ninth 
lecture in the course of 1818. This report is more 
accessible in Dykes Campbell’s reprint in the 
Athenaeum of May 4, 1889, from which I quote. 
Coleridge happens to be discussing the difference 
between the humorist and the man of humor : 


“The Humourist is one who erroneously sup- 
poses himself calculated for certain things which 
occupy his mind, and whose deficiencies in the 
very particulars on which he prides himself are 
obvious to all about him. I knew, said Mr. C., a 
man of this description. He was fond of giving 
advice as to the best way of addressing the great, 
and of escaping the arts of the designing. He was 
one of the most simple-hearted men in the world, 
one of the most undesigning and disinterested, and 
much less fitted to contend with the subtleties of 
mankind than to become himself their dupe.” 


Who can doubt that we have here a new minia- 
ture of the Rev. John Coleridge? I commend the 
picture to the attention of those who may be inter- 
ested. 


L. Cooper. 
Cornell University. 
Letters, ed, E, H, Coleridge, 1, 7. 
5 Letters, 1, 18. ‘Life, 2. 
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FRENCH son > seon > SECUNDUM. 
To the Editors of Mod, Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—The Dictionaire Général says that son 
<seon is of uncertain origin. In the second 
edition of his Lateinisch-Romanisches Worterbuch, 
K6rting cites under saAETA and sumMMuM the 
four etymologies that have been proposed, to 
wit:—summMumM by Dietz (now recognized as 
impossible in view of skonNuM in Du Cange 
and of the Old French form seon), sEcUNDUM 
by Littré, *sarronem by the late Gaston 
Paris, and seon, verbal substantive of seoner, 
saoner, by Tobler of Berlin. Of the last three 
etymologies Kérting appears to favor that of 
Gaston Paris and even makes no mention of son 
<seon under the word sEcuNDUM. Yet Gas- 
ton Paris (R. VIII. 628) did not himself feel 
quite sure of his etymology and suggested the 
possibility that Littré might be correct. 

In support of the filiation son < seon < SE- 
CUNDUM (second product of the grinding), there 
exists a dialectic word the argument of which is 
decisive. In Le patois de Petit-Noir, canton de 
Chemin, Jura, by F. Richenet, Dole, 1896, (page 
207), is found the following entry: “ sondo, son 
moulu.”—in other words, the finer variety of bran, 
which is popularly called in France “ petit son” as 
opposed to “gros son.” The ending -o in the 
patois of Petit-Noir is the usual suffix of mascu- 
line diminutives, and corresponds to the French 
suffixes -ef, -ot. The presence of the d shows 
clearly the origin from sECUNDUM, and the 
preservation of this consonant proves that the 
diminutive sondo is of very ancient formation, 
that it existed before the d had disappeared from 
SECUNDUM, and goes back to *sECUNDITTUM, 
which fact differentiates it from the form 
sonnet (= son) that is found in the Glossaire du 
patois de la Forét de Clairvaux (Mémoires de la 
Société Académique de l Aube, t. LI. p. 52.) 

Under the article “sondo,” F. Richenet refers 
to Désiré Monnier, Vocabulaire de la langue 
rustique et populaire de la Séquanie (Annuaires 
du Jura, 1857 et 1859). This work is not access- 
ible to me, but if the reference means that the 
word appears there in the same form, it is remark- 
able that it has never attracted the attention of 
any one. 


C. A. MosEMILLER. 
Indiana University. 
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November, 1903.] 


Obituary. 


LOUIS EMIL MENGER. 
(June 29th, 1871—August 4th, 1903). 


When the Johns Hopkins University opened in 
the fall of 1890, there appeared in the Department 
of Romance Languages a new graduate student, 
who at first sight gave no great promise of being 
a valuable acquisition. Over six feet tall, exces- 
sively slim, with a head even larger than the 
proportions of his great stature required, to a 
casual observer he did not appear to be, at the 
age of barely nineteen, a strong, healthy young 
man who could stand the years of hard study that 
were before him. And surely he would need to 
study hard. Two years before, he had received 
the degree of A. B. at Mississippi College, and 
although he had thereupon taught Latin and 
German in a female institute at Vicksburg, his 
preparation did not seem to be of great value for 
one about to enter upon the work he had chosen 
to do in Baltimore. Of French he knew no more 
than the rudiments; as for the other Romance 
languages, he had never even touched them. 
Truly, judged from these facts, he was far from 
being hopeful material for the making of a 
Romance scholar. 

But, coming from good North German stock, 
he was strong and hearty, had been carefully 
brought up among simple, healthful surroundings, 
and well understood his obligations to his parents 
for the thorough schooling they had given him, 
the best that it had been in their power to provide. 
And the quiet gravity of his manner, the bright 
gleam of his eyes, the firm determination stamped 
in the lines of his striking face, called for respect 
when one looked at him more closely. Seeing 
him in the lecture room, keenly watchful not to 
miss a word that could add to his knowledge, or 
hearing him give forth, in pointed and precise 
words, what he had carefully worked over, you 
could but say that if earnestness of purpose would 
do it, he was bound to succeed in mastering the 
difficult subjects with which he would have to 
deal. 

Thus, one year after he had come to the Uni- 
versity, I found him, and the year’s work had 
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done wonders. He had gained a firm grasp upon 
the first principles of the philological study of 
languages; had been well started off in Modern 
French ; had occupied his summer in further train- 
ing with Fortier at New Orleans, and in those 
few months had acquired considerable familiarity 
with the language. When his second year began, 
the work in Old Provencal poetry brought him 
and me together, and well I remember how he 
never would think of rest until the task had been 
done to absolute perfection. 

In the class-room, no one was as well prepared, 
and a fact once brought forward there never was 
allowed to slip from his memory. When Christ- 
mas came and the scholarships were awarded, he 
felt keen disappointment at not receiving that 
distinction ; but in his characteristic manner, and 
in blunt language, he announced to his intimates: 
“ All the same, I shall earn the Fellowship in 
June, or die in the effort.” Earn it he did, with 
a paper on a point of Italian philology that later 
was worked out more fully in his Doctor’s disserta- 
tion; but the strain of the exertion came near 
being too great. What bore him up through it 
all and enabled him to cast off weariness, illness 
even, was the one thought: “‘ Won’t my father be 
happy if I get the Fellowship.” It is no betrayal 
to his memory if I quote this from a letter found 
among his papers, which began: “This is the 
proudest day of my life, and the happiest letter I 
shall ever write to anyone even if I live a hundred 
years.” 

A short time before the University thus ex- 
pressed its approval of his progress, he had given 
proof of his enthusiasm for his studies. The De- 
partment celebrated Dr. A. M. Elliott’s promotion 
to full Professorship, with a dinner at which 
speeches were made in several of the Romance 
languages. In those days, the predilect subject of 
Dr. Elliott was Marie de France’s Anglo-Norman, 
and most appropriately Menger read us a toast in 
Anglo-Norman when his turn came. 

In the summer of 1892 he studied phonetics and 
improved his French with Paul Passy, and one 
more year of work in Baltimore sufficed to see 
him obtain the Doctor’s degree, for which he 
offered a dissertation: The historical development 
of the possessive pronouns in Italian. His charac- 
teristic energy showed itself once more in printing 
the dissertation before the degree was conferred. 
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The monograph is dedicated to his father, with a 
tribute the more touching for its simplicity. 

In full realization of the great good that his 
student years at Johns Hopkins did him, and 
eager that others should share in the benefit of 
his experience, he ever afterwards animated young 
men to the pursuance of graduate studies, and not 
a few have to thank him for thus being started 
upon a more fruitful career. . 

In 1893 Dr. John E. Matzke left Johns Hop- 
kins University for Leland Stanford, and Menger 
was put in charge of his work. He spent the 
summer studying in Italy, and from that time on 
made that fair land his summer home whenever 
he could. From the first he showed that if he 
could acquire and assimilate knowledge, he knew 
how to impart it to others as well. His courses in 
phonetics, Old French, Italian, Italian philology, 
and Italian literary history were inspiring, not 
only for the information to be gathered from them, 
but also for the earnestness and the modest assur- 
ance of the teacher. He spared no pains to per- 
fect his equipment, and by rapid degrees he added 
to his store of knowledge. Especially was he 
training himself to test dogmatic statements, even 
when they came from persons high in authority, 
in order thereby to be more fitted for the training 
of others. No wonder that he was held in highest 
regard by his colleagues and his students alike, 
and many an older and more learned man was 
ever ready to give careful attention to his words. 
Nor was it strange that when in 1897 Bryn Mawr 
College decided to establish a more complete de- 
partment of Romance Languages, Menger was the 
first man thought of, and with his appointment 
as Associate Professor in Romance Philology and 
Italian the College had at once gained distinction 
and respect for the work that was to be done there. 

The encouraging compliment of being chosen 
for that position even increased his devotion to 
his chosen work. His success as a teacher was 
rewarded by promotion to the Professorship after 
three years of service; and in the hopeful bright- 
ness of the future he founded a home that was a 
delight to all who saw it. In Baltimore his pub- 
lished work had been confined to shorter articles ;' 
at Bryn Mawr he undertook what was to be a 


11892. “‘Some Notes on the American Pronunciation 
of English. (Maitre phonétique, 1892). 
“ Ein tutti e tre, tutte e tre.’ (Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, VII, 495-501). 
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task of many years: a series of manuals on Old 
French dialects, upon the preparation of which 
he entered after long meditation on the need for, 
and the importance of, such « synthetic treatment. 
Steadily, untiringly, he gathered and digested his 
material, and after six years he felt that he had 
reached the point when it became desirable to sub- 
mit a section of the work to Romance scholars, in 
order that in the continuation of the series he 
might profit by their criticisms. After printing a 
preliminary article? to indicate his purpose and 
method, he placed the manuscript of A Manual 
of the Anglo-Norman Dialect in the publisher’s 
hands. The first proof reached him and he cor- 
rected it. 

He was not destined to see his work in book- 
form. Death came to him suddenly, without 
warning. When life was joy indeed, in the full- 
ness of healthy, manly strength, on August 4th, 
1903, he was drowned in Lago Maggiore. They 
laid him to rest in the little churchyard at Ghiffa, 
a beautiful spot in the land he loved so well. A 
young wife, a loving mother, and many admiring 
friends, mourn him and cherish his memory. 


F. De Haan. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


1893. “The Historical Development of the Posses- 
sive Pronouns in Italian.’”’ (Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, VIII, 
141-209). 

[Also published separately as dissertation. 
Reviewed: G. Paris, Rom. XXII, 615-616; 
Parodi, Rom. XXV, 137-141]. 

1894, ‘Modern Italian Readings.” [review]. (M. 
L. N., IX, 180-185). 

“The Bible in Phonetic Script.” (M. L. N., 
TX, 316-318). 

1895. “French Pronunciation.” [review]. (M. L. 

N., X, 57-58). 
“Free and Checked Vowels in Gallic Pop- 
ular Latin.” (M. L, P., X, 306-341). [Re- 
viewed: Behrens, Z. R. P., XXI, 304-305 ; 
Meyer-Liibke, LgrP., XVII, 340-341]. 

1896. “On the Development of Popular Latin ¢ into 
French ot.” (M. L. N., XI, 116-120). 
“German w into French gu.” (M. L. N., 
XI, 252-254). 

1897. “Early Italian Poetry.” [review]. (M. L. 
N. XII, 182-186). 

71903. ‘‘ Notes on the History of Free Open o in 
Anglo-Norman.” (M. L. N., XVIII, 106- 
111). 
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